ajional Mi-Slauern Stanbarb. 
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aM erican anti-slavery 

SOCIETY. 
commemorative meeting. 

American Anti-Slavery Society met at' 
inollo Hall, in the City of New York, April 9tb. 
° 0 ' at io a. m., to commemorate the accomplish- 
t of the work for which they had organized 
ftirtv-seven years ago, by the adoption in the 
Constitution of the Fifteenth Amend- 
‘ i securing to colored men equal civil and 
Jjjtieal rights with white men. 

' The Meeting was called to order by the Pres- 
!de!J : of the Society. Wendell Phillips, who 
Skid : 

REMARKS BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

I congratulate the members of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society that we are met at last in the 
noon of that day whose very dawn hardly any 
is believed we should live to see. I congratu- 
von that we stand at the very goal of ohr long 
^rt; that at last the nation constitutionally in its 
organic law adopts the original pledge of this So- 
jjjty, to secure to the colored race of the United 
Sates all the rights and privileges which belong to 
tieni us men and as Americans. And when the 
nMion puts itself behind that pledge of protection, 
of coarse we see that onr work as an organization 
accomplished, that onr pledge is redeemed, that 
W r promise is fulfilled, and we have nothing to do 
tot to thank God and to throw onr exertions 
henceforth into channels more fitting the hour 
which dawns npon us. 

i opportunity will now be offered, in accord- 
witb our uniform custom, for any person sc 
disposed to address the Throne of Grace, or for si¬ 
lent prayer. 

After a pause of a few minutes, the following 
was snng: 

OUR NATION IS FREE. 


y«r lot the joyful tidings spread. 


Our nation's free I onr nation’s free I 
Proclaim tile glorious jubilee I 
Sublimely let ite eohoea roll. 

And thrill with muaic to the souL 

The oppressor’* power at I..t i. broke. 

And millions, freed from slavery’s yoke. 

Their thenkful hearts and voices raise. 

To speak their great Deliverer's praiss. 

Our nation's free 1 our nation’s free! 

How bright Its future destiny I 
Within its bounds no clanking chain 
Shall bind the human form again. 

betters were then read, and others announced 
obe printed with the proceedings, as follows : 

LETTER FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Amesbury, 4th mo., 7th, 1870. 
Friend,: -I am not able to attend the closing 
*Uug of the American Anti-Slavery Society, bat if ] 
can go where the body does not, I shall be 
■i you 1 shal1 un ite with yon in thanksgiving to God 
wise blessed privilege of laborin' 
uud enslaved, 


a the cause of the 
i labor which has been Us own 
- reward and in which all seeming losses have been 
as,—from tee small and apparently hopeless begin- 
I * 0f tbe Anti-Slavery movement nearly forty years I 
*>. to this hour when not only Slavery but the preju- 
“ l6r the distlncli0DS of caste are forever 
■wanted by the amended constitution of the country. 

Mrty-seven years ago I assisted in the formation of 
^Society at Philadelphia. A mere handfnl of us came 
mn«H “o, N * W ® nglanJ ’ tbe MkUle States, and 


■ mostly strangers to each other, without much 
consideration at home, and utterly unknown in 
= range city where we met,—representing nothing 
• *r ii W neWl - v ’ formed Anti-Slavery Associations,—with 
l»W!.uV nflueDCe3 of Church and state against us 
L, mn _ h ® IoundaUon °f a Society which, under God, 
Vk ^ the world - Wh0 of us has ever regretted. 
'does n COQSeorat,on to freedom and duty? Who of 
•»bneh i°h I 0011 ® Wilh 0ne wh08e voioe has cheered us 
*4, her i , g 8trUSgle - a ‘ Way3 wUe - brave and bope- 
»d t aral101 that therehas b8en no 3 uch thing 
4t m thi3 labor of love? 

*•« *imT’ Tr**** themi Sbty cost of the, 
^'■ing es^J'L J 8 celebrate ’ ^t no word of| 
e ‘hon, bat iN ° l ° nt0 03 bdongs this consum- 

*feog 0 f tho nr? Uun Wb0 aQ3wered the sorrowful 
■52J. rr WUh “ terrible th «ge in right, 
^r, »ot u ZT T Self ' e * aitati0Q aDd congrat -1 

«"- ot 40 hoped and prayed *- - 

'lavery and Caste been acc 
■ - O, the tr T 8Dt 0f battle ’ aQd over thelfresh 
taoJK""* bfe 0f the »tioo. It is enough for 
*11 t>Uces r.r i We bavebeen favored to see oar sev- 
*** !o bom "2^°. n 018 3ide 01 tbe Divine Providence, 
a part. 1,^ “ faitl >fuUy to the last,—that we have 
! * kia Ption. 6T8r Sma11 ’ in tbe S reat work of human 


tualiy, it surely was that neither priests nor politicians 
can be trusted to do the work of reformers. There 
noble individual exceptions; bnt, as a general rale, sal¬ 
aried men, whose standing and subsistence depend upon 
popular favor, wilt always be easily tempted to compro¬ 
mise any true principles, so long as such principles 
straggling for ascendancy. Such men are mere gilded 
weather-cocks, that serve to show which way the wind 
is blowing. Quite another sort of men are those whose 
outbreaking life forms thejstrong currents that purify 
the air and set the vanes in motion. The world is far 
enough from being able to dispense with bold reformers, 
who proclaim the truth without fear or favor; and no¬ 
where are they more needed than in this country at the 
present time. Observing eyes cannot fail to notice mauy 
indications of want of faith in the principles on which 
our government is founded. Not a few among ns posi-1 
lively dislike those principles and would gladly aid in 
their overthrow, because they are despots at heart, and 
have no real faith in anything bnt force. Many others, 
who acknowledge the truth of those principles in the 
abstract, are yet afraid to trnst them practically. They 
admit the right of all human beings to have a voice in 
the laws by which they are governed, but they query 
whether ignorant masses can be safely trusted to exercise 
that right. 

We frankly admit that tbe experiment we are trying 
in these United States is a bold one; and we are aware 
that constant activity and incessant vigilance are neces¬ 
sary to carry it through safely and triumphantly; but it 
is the most glorious experiment that Divine Providence 
has ever trusted to the hands of mortals; and shame 
and sorrow will be ours if we are unfaithful in the per¬ 
formance of our high mission. This government is based 
on principles eternally true and just; and feeling assured 
or that, honest and wise men can do no otherwise than 
follow them fearlessly, though cautiously, whithersoever 
they may lead. 

We have granted the right of suffrage to hordes of for¬ 
eigners, who can neither read nor write, who are led blind¬ 
folded by a church bitterly hostile to every form of Pro¬ 
testant faith, and strongly opposed to free institutions, 
and the dissemination of knowledge. That such a dan¬ 
gerous serpent admitted into the cradle of this Repnblic 
has not destroyed it ere this, is owing to the fact that 
the infant was a Hercules. Danger threatens from that 
quarter, because those people are very ignorant, and it 
i3 the policy of their priests to keep them so; they are, j 
moreover, not only alien by birth, but the spirit of their 
church is alien to the religion of this country, and to Its 
institutions also. Yet even in their case, we would faith-1 
fully guard their rights as citizens, and trust to time and 
tbe influence of free institutions to render them more 
enlightened. 

And have we not much more reason to trust in the 
colored people ? They are natives of this country, they 
are fervently attached to the prevailing forms of the 
Protestant religion, and they are under the influence of 
ministers and missionaries, who everywhere encourage 
their zeal for knowledge. The active liberality or vari¬ 
ous Protestant sects in establishing schools among the 
freed people, and the eager gratitude with which the 
proffered instruction has been received, form a striking 
contrast to. the spirit of Catholic leaders, who have not 
been ashamed to say openly, “ Let free schools go to the 
Devil, where they came from.” 

The poor freedmen, so long shut up in the dark house 
of bondage, are, as an inevitable consequence, extremely 
ignorant; but they know enough to perceive their own 
interests; and fortunately their interests are in harmony 
with the beat interests of the nation. Ignorant as they 
are, they have been marvelously discreet and faithful 
daring the war, and since the war. They have mani¬ 
fested an eucouraging disposition to wait patiently for 
justice, and to prove themselves worthy of confidence. 
Tney are Uiliaiy for knowledge, and we have ample 
means to supply their want, ir we uo uut anty, tuey 
will rapidly become enlightened citizens; and this course 
is dictated by wise self-interest, as well as by higher 
motives, ir we keep alive our faith in free institutions 
and universal education, all will go well. Victor 
says, with impassioned eloquence: “ Let us repeat that I 
cry, Light I Let us persist in it. Light! Light! The 
light can penetrate these masses. Proceed then to 
teach, to enlighten, to announce the glad tidings of I 
fraternity! scatter your alphabets plenteoosly! Pro¬ 
claim human rights I Sow enthusiasms broadcast I 
Make thought a whirlwind ! This multitude can be sub¬ 
limated. These bare feet, these naked arms, these rags, 
shadows of Ignorance, these depths of abjectness, 
abysses of gloom, may be employed in the con¬ 
quest of high ideals. This lowly sand, which you 
trample beneath your feet, if cast into the furnace to 
melt and seethe, may become resplendent crystal., by 
which such as a Galileo and a Newton shall discover j 




immediate friends and supporters. I may not be with 
you in person, but my heart, in its comprehensive grati¬ 
tude, embraces you all. I leave here tomorrow, 9. p. m. 
for Brooklyn. Will I be in time to take our Wendell 
Phillips by the hand and try to thank him for all he has 
done for ns? With heartfelt thanks, yonrs, 

H. R. Revels. 

LETTER FROM VICE-PRESIDENT COLFAX. 


Dear Sir:—l have just received your telegraphic invi¬ 
tation to attend the rejoicing meeting of your Society at 
New York on the 9thinst.; and regret that public duties, 
which have a prior claim on my time, prevent its accep¬ 
tance. But, though not present, I shall heartily rejoice 
with youjtbat, as the Nation has made all men within ite 
limits free, the same commanding voice of the people has 
proclaimed that they shall all have that potential ballot 
in their hands which will protect their freedom and their 
rights. In great haste, bnt truly yours, 

. „ _ Schuyler Colfax. 

A. M. Powell. 


consummation so devoutly wished; so earnestly longed 

and labored for. That agitation, In a word, enables us 
to-day to strike hands with congratulatory feelings, that 
our specific work, to which we were pledged as members , 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, is accomplished 
and that on* -- - 


nr™il^ D8CienCe , 0f the QaU0 “’ de8tr °y^both the I have two pleas. One that all the benefits of the 
, JL H tl0n ^’ aDd established the Republican party; ; Public Schools shall be opened fully and freely to all, ir- 

Hovernmenf the^ a r ll0ld ! rS L ° ar “’ agaiDSt the - respective of cplor - lQ onr city mauy of the colored 

g “ he '’. h pe0pIe awoka Prepared for the magoi children have to walk excessive distances to reach their 
retold Tv« tb< “ C °“ fllCt that eDSued ’ crnsh eJ ; schools, and then they do not have all the advantages of 

rebellion, slavery, and treason, and buried them in one primary, grammar and high school :. This is one of the 
r “n'„„ 1 ^ en _ Caale lhe 1631311683 lo g' lc of the most potent ami peaceable mmhods of enforcing the 




LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE *. BOUT WELL. 

Washington, April 8th, 1870. 

M. Powell, Esq., New York,—Sir:— Were the 
demands of the office I hold less imperative, I should 
certainly be present at the meeting to be held in New 
York on the 9th instant, to commemorate the ratification 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. This is the crown of glory npon the en¬ 
tire Anti-Slavery policy of the country. It is a marvel, 
a miracle, that in ten years 3uch changes have been 
wrought! Slavery abolished, the slaves raised to citizens, 
and the Nation changed in its ideas and purposes. Lib¬ 
erty Is of God and it cannot perish. Yery truly, 

Geo. S. Boutwbll. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR DRAKE. 

United States Senate Chamber, / 
Washington, April 6, 1870. \ 

A. H. Powell, New York ,—Dear Sir:—l duly 
received your telegram inviting me to attend and parti¬ 
cipate in the meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in New 
York, on the 9th inst., to commemorate the ratification 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

It would gratify me much to unite on that occasion 
with that Society in commemorating an event which in 
moral grandeurseems to me hardly surpassed in history; 
but my public duties here will not permit it. I need not, 
however, assure you how fully my beart will be with you 
on that occasion. 

Permit me to express the hope that now that the Na¬ 
tion has been just to the colored race, that race will be 
just to Itself, by appreciating at its true value the great 
franchise of American citizenship, and exercising it al¬ 
ways in support of justice, freedom, and right. Yery 
respectfully yours, C. D. Drake. 


teredmaccoteance with the received maxim or prinei- This is the sequel of your sacrifices antsufferin^ 

P le by the consent of the governed,” thereby repudia- the harvest of seed sown in tears '.n.i iw i \i f. 
^Difn condii rCiSe f raIe ’ f °“ ded 1101 onl - T I tllirt66n y e3 rs ago I took mv stand against the usi^tions 

nel “d DS no°t tffi C thB nd “ir b r a,3 ° tbat 0f *“■ I ° f theslave!K,wer - 1 ^ that the first step to its over- 
: ' tben ' u wl11 we have a government throw was to break down the Democratic organization 

’ Pe ° Ple ’ and by thB WWcb h3d 1)6611 th6ir mo3t patieDt aDd eu bservient ally. 

I Armed with yonr weapons, and stimulated by your ex- 

--’-~~ J —i ample I began the work, and never paused 

y Ca ° Se ' IC Wa3 my pririlege to have hundreds and thousands of honest men of that once 
Za™ ,nan ’ "bose bones lie in an obscure, , magnificent party added to the Republican army, and 

St “ f T t,eU , graye ,na We8tern *ate. helping it to victory in the battle-field and to the ballot 
alone, “put this, ball” “fAnti^vmy S^mrnio^ lir 1 1 f ^ hat lnthi3 hour 6f . C0IDpl6t6 




18 American 


Anti-Slavery Society ceases be- 


"hicr, :,j. doae - But the enthusiasm of .human- 
i* 4 ^ slthonp-h 1 1Dt ° exi3t6nce > 1 tr "3t still retm 
“ *°n> 8 of H ^ b ° Ur h6ads are fr03 ted by time. If 
hast, ej’vl WOrn aDl1 weary for aetiv9 la fior, let 
r ** h ° a g L\° arword of ch66 t and sympathy to 
'>■!' PlaC6S a ° d make th6 liberty 

. 11 » bard 7 d a ble8s ‘«g to all. 
fcer, in S*"""* Bat we part now to meet 
a 4 h»0 effo!? , .* 1 not in Person, in every wise and 
6 *°- Thy friend^* haV6 m view tbe well-being 




F ®OM D. l. a 


Fri ends assembled to commemorate 
^dutior. nT - y Fi - fteenth Amendment of the 
/tan Kr o/ the United States: 

W? 4t i^ : ~J 6 rejoice with you over the great 
7^ to God fn f y completed - B «t while we are 
a^stronj d f0r havm g been His instruments to right 

'TZ 

iu staff St f Ddard - tbat no insidious hands 
i7 “Sly stains ^f d Q ° unclean bands sod its beauty 
°rkbravoi attackiu 8 battalions have done 
W 1 / 8 stin neL a „°| d . SaC , CeaefUlly; butrigUantsenti- 
t. 11 thn v _ ed to keep sure Possession of the 


Oh that the world could be set to harmonious m 
with the ever-revolving theme, God is onr Father and 
all brethren ! The Anti-Slavery movement has 
done much to help forward this consummation, 
voutly to be wished. We thank God for the small share 
permitted to perform in the glorious work. Oh, 
that we could again be lifted up by such enthusiasm for | 
grand ideal It cannot be. Such soul-stirriDg experi- 
nces come but once in a life-time; but when the chariot 
of fire ascends, it drops upon the earth a mantle for suc¬ 
ceeding prophets. From yonr old co-workers in the 
sacred canse, David Lee Child, 

L. Maria Child. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR SUMNER. 

- Senate Chamber, April 8th, 1870. 

To the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society: 

Gentlemen :—Yon propose to celebrate the triumph of I 
Eqnal Rights at the ballot-box and at the same time to 
abandon that famous shibboleth by which you once 
rallied the country against slavery. It was said of | 
Wolfe, the conqueror at Quebec, that he died in the arms 
of victory, and such will be the fortune of your noble j 
Society. “ They run,” was tbe voice that fell on the 
of the expiring General. “Who ran?” he exclaimed. 

“ The enemy,” was the answer. “Now God be praised, 
will die in peace,” said he, and his battle ended. 

The Anti-Slavery Society may now die in peace 
Slavery is ended. But I da not doubt that the sam 
courage and fidelity which through long years warred 
against this prodigious barbarism will continue deter¬ 
mined to the end in protecting and advancing the work 
"ow begun. 

I do not think the work finished so long as the word 


“ e 4nti. Slai 


"ery contest taught us any 1 8SS0Q effec- 


white ” is allowed to play any part in legislation,—so 
long as it constrains the courts in naturalization,—so 
long as it rules public conveyances, steamboats and 
railroads, so long as it bars the doors or houses bound 
bylaw to receive people for food and lodging, or licensed 
as places of amusement,—so long as it is inscribed on 
our common schools;—nor do I think the work finished 
until the power of the Nation is recognized, - supreme-l 
and beyond question, to fix the definition of a republican 
government, and to enforce the same by the perfect 
maintenance of rights everywhere throughout the land, 
according to the promises of the Declaration of Inde^ 
pendence, without any check or hindrance from the old 
pro-slavery pretension of State Rights. It must be un¬ 
derstood that every State, while perfectly free;in its local 
administration, is subject to the supremacy of the Nation, 
whenever it touches the Rights of Man, so that, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient words of Demosthenes, the law shall 
be "a general ordinance, equal and alike tofall.’- Let 
there be Equality before the law, and aU rights are 
assured. 

In this cause count me always as y 0U r devoted and 
fateful fellow-worker. Accept my thanks for the invi¬ 
tation with which you have honored me, and believe me 
sincerely yours, Charles Seiner 


LETTBR PROM THOMAS GARRETT. 

Wilmington, Del., 4th mo., 6th, 1870. 
Aaron M. Powell,— Esteemed Friend :—I received __ 
invitation from thee and our kind friend Mary Grew, to 
attend a meeting in New York the 9th of this month, to 
commemorate the ratification of the Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment. I certainly would be with you on that interesting 
occasion, were it in my power to do so. Some five weeks 
since I received an injury, getting out of a carriage, in 
one knee, and have been confined to my room with it the 
last four weeks, and cannot walk across my room with¬ 
out cratches; therefore have no hope of being able to get 
to attend tbe meeting, which I fully intended to do, and 
much regret my inability tn do so. as it nm"'-' me 
—oat pleasure to meet my old friends, who have labored 
long with me iu the cause of the slave, and join with 
them in the last meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. I rejoice that I have lived to see this day, when 
the colored people of this favored land, by law, have 
equal priviledges with the most favored. Aud I have 
faith to believe that ere long equal justice will be granted 
the poor Indians, and the Chinese. In the year 1818 I 
became a member of the Abolition Society of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and labored therein till 1822, when I removed to 
Wilmington, Del. That year I was appointed, with William 
Chandler, by the Delaware Anti-Slavery Society, 
investigate the case of two colored bonnd girls, that were 
sold as slaves to a trader in slaves, who took them oul 
the State and sold them. From that time I neglected 
opportunity to aid all those oppressed people who 
called on me for aid, and have had cause to be thankful 
that I was placed in a situation where I could aid those 
abused and down-trodden people. No labor during 
long life has given me so much .real happiness, as what 
I have done for the slave. And I now rejoice most 
heartily, that African Slavery is forever ended iu tl 
country, but there is much yet for philanthropists 
do, for this people, before they can fully enjoy the gri 
boon granted them by the Fifteenth Amendment. Iu 
this city on 7th day last at an election for school direc¬ 
tors, the colored peoples vote was taken at seven of the 
wards; at two wards with Democratic inspectors 
their votes were refused, this state of things cannot con¬ 
tinue long. The friends of the slave may now profitably 
turn tbeir attention to the Sixteenth Amendment, and the 
Woman Suffrage question, for that too must soon be 
settled by granting eqnal suffrage to male and female 
alike. Sincerely thy assured friend, 

Thomas Garbett. 


| > ■ —--, _ motion.” Sir, 

the honored name of Bexjamlv Lundy, will find in the 
tree b.stoiic record of this cause its appropriate place 
as Founder tod Pioneer. 

To the noble men and women, who with jealous watch¬ 
fulness have toiled on to this hour of triumph— I bid 
welcome to the honors that await them, for having faith¬ 
fully discharged their duty to God, Humanity and their 
country. And now, in parting words, allow me, Mr. 
President, to say, and not alone for myself—but as I feel 
assured, I represent the views of the large and intel¬ 
ligent class of the colored race, who' with feelings of 
gratitude, recognize the fact,—that to yonr enlightened 
wisdom and sagacity, in the last five years, of imminent 
peril to our cause, (yon gave the same uiselfi-h devotion, 
in unceasing labor, as well as pecuniary aid, which | 
preeminently for more more than thirty years 
your connection with it) are they mainly indebted, under 
God, for the great benefaction which to-day invests 
them with all the rights and privileges of American 
Citizens. 

LEPTER- from WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 

Cambbidgeport, April 8th, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Powell:—I regret exceedingly that I can¬ 
not be present, at this the closing meeting of the Old 
Pioneer Society. When I look back and see how much 
Tt has accomplished In securing the liberty of my race, 
how much it has done for the cause of genuine Chris¬ 
tianity in forcing the various religions denominations 
into a recognition of the rights of man, as a Christian 
duty, I feel to thank God, for the work done by the 
American Abolitionists. 

And, while I rejoice that the Society has finished iu 
labors and comes to an honorable close, I feel sad, to 
think, that the colored population are no longer to have 
the vigilant eye and watchful care of their old and tried 
friends. 

When impartial justice shall give to the world a his¬ 
tory of the great battle for freedom fought In our land, 
the highest niche will be awarded to Win. Lloyd Garri¬ 
son, Wendell Phillips, and their associates. And al¬ 
though tbe labors of the Society, as such, close with this 
meeting, it is to be hoped tbat our old friends, will, in¬ 
dividually,Insist on having the new laws crystallzed into 
fact, until not an atom of distinction shall disgrace the 
American character. Yours for equality, 

Wm. Wells Brown. 


triumph I have also a right to mingle in rejoicing with 
yon. 

But nothing in tbis hour of gratitude to God adds 
more zest to our commemoration than the unity, intel¬ 
ligence, industrygand emulation of the colored 
They have refuted a 


the advocate of Freedom, Equal Rights and 
Peace among its other reforms. We need to sustain it 
Here we are forming clubs and hope for the fullest 
measure of success hy the time the nesv name appears. 

May the great seal of « well done, good and faithful 
servants,” be set upon to-morrow’s meeting, and he 9th 
of Aprfi be remembered among all the hofy dav 3 of the 
Lord, for it maketh for peace. Rejoicing with too I 
am heartily your friend, Alfred H. Love. 

LETTER FROM JOSEPH A. DOGDALK. 

Mr. Pleasant, Iowa, 4th Mo., 1870. 

To the American Autt-Slaeery Society: 

Beloved Coadjutors.-— This evening I baTe learned tbe 
day on which our beloved Society will be dissolved for¬ 
ever. Would to God I could be present to hear. It has 
been my privilege to. be an humble worker with you 
from the beginning. I feel that notwithstanding with 
Hopper, Marriott, and many others we had to lose caste 
tn sect, yet with ail it has brought me more wealth than I 


pnnflrm . _ . »«> prophecies of their foes and ( could figure np In a life time. The early workers in this 

confirmed all the hopes of their friends. They have sacred canse are blood relations! I never held a poei- 
couquered vulgar prejudice, and sa.ctlfled a generous tion that I regard so honorable (as in the dark Zy, 
m ei ? ht ^ Pr ° Ted that Ce °- When D, ° b0Cracy Ufted brazen front) to beregtoterS 
nor^nflt iR f 0 ° y thdr '° V6 ° f lib6rty ' ’ am ° ng the ^ P resid6 "‘- 3 of the American Imi StT- 

A e83iD ** lbat flow fr° m r ‘gbto | very Society. I left my home on foot In Ohio in 1835, 
when I was a young man, expecting to walk t 


always theirs from the first, and never henceforward to 
be taken away. Yonr friend and fellow citizen, 

... John W. Forxbt. 

Washington, April 7, 1870. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES W. SLACK, ESq. 

Office of “ The Commonwealth, 
Boston, April 9, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Powell Honor to the American Anti- 
Slavery Society for its constancy I It awoke the con¬ 
science of lhe nation in the early day—It gnided t 
results in the hoar of responsibilities—and it properly 
rejoices now that the great triumph is heralded 1 
My Anti-Slavery interest was enkindled by the Bos¬ 
ton riot of 1835, and It is natural that I sympathise with 
you who have fought so faithfully at the crowning glo- 
es ot 1870. 

I cannot be with yon personally, but my heart, aU 
aglow at the great consummation, responds to every 
congratulatory emotion and every righteous word. 
Yours always for universal freedom, 

Chas. W. Slack. 


TELEGRAM FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson, Miss., April 8th, 1870. 
To the Ron. Wendell Phillips, President America'. 

Anti-Slavery Society, Apollo Rail: 

The undersigned have been directed, by a meeting of 
Friends in Mississippi of the cause of Human Liberty, 
to send you on tbe close of the labors of yonr Society, 
words of greeting, while rejoicing that the complete 
tranqnilization of the nation has reached a consumma¬ 
tion in which the Anti-Slavery Society passes naturally 
out of existence. We rejoice farther, that it does so 
with the cause of Equality before the law guoaranteed 
in the State of Mississippi on a broad and generous basis 
which commands the support of not only the people of 
color, but is destined to command, within a few months, j 
the.support of the great body of the old Unionists! 
amongst the whites. J. L. Alcobn, President. 


LETTER FEOM HON. WM. D. KELLT. 

Washington, D. C., April 6th, 1870 
Aaron M. Powell, Esq., Secretary American Anti- ' 
y York.—Dear Sir:—l sincerely re¬ 

gret that public duties prevent me from accepting me 
invitation of tbe American Anti-Slavery Society, to attend 
the meeting to be held under Iu auspices in New York, 
on the 9th inst., to commemorate the ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Having witnessed the sacking of the office or Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and his rescue from the Boston mob, 
and the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, it would it 
gratify me to exchange congratulations with the 

of the Anti-Slavery cause upon the exclusion from 
the constitution of every provision that could be tor¬ 
tured into the sanction of tbe fact or spirit of slavery 
Having sympathized with the object of the 
Anti-Slavery party from iu organization, but dissented 
from iU methods, I have watched iu every movement 
with Interest, and while participating actively In politi¬ 
cal movements, have derived strength from the moral 
heroism of its members. The meu aud women compos¬ 
ing the Anti-Slavery Societies of the country, while with¬ 
holding themselves from party associations, have dis¬ 
played such moral courage and confident reliance iu the 
ultimate triumph of right and the efficacy of moral 
power, that they have elevated the tone of the country 
and greatly purified iu politics. Men who have 
known them personally are the better for their exam. 
Their specific work is done. But future generations of 
those whose race never knew slavery will feel the good 
effects of the spirit in which they have labored. The 
good men do, lives after them; bnt never more endnr- 
icgly than when it involves a persistent and conspicu¬ 
ous display of moral courage amidst trial and persecu¬ 
tion In the service of suffering humanity. 

Again regretting that I cannot be present and rejoice 
with you in person, and with heartfelt congratulations, I 
am, very truly yonrs, Wm. D. Kelley. 


O. C. French, 
T W. Foley, 


Secretaries. 


letter from senator revels. 

Washington, D. C., April 8th, l 8 7o: 
Po Y^. Esq. :-My Dear Sir.-—Would to God I 
could be with you. Nowhere could I so fittingly celebrate 
the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment as in the I 
vmirnty of the Headquarters of onr noble standard j 


LETTER FROM ROBERT PURVIS. 

Bybesry, Philadelphia, April 8th, 1870. 
My Dear Friend :—I am grievously disappointed; a 
heavy cold afflicts me, and I cannot be with yon and tbe 
of the faithful ones at this closing meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 

With one other exception I have never failed attend¬ 
ance, upon Anniversary occasions, from the formation of j 
the Society in 1833. I had the honor, as yon know, of | 
being a member of the Convention that created the So¬ 
ciety, and shared in the privilege of signing its immor- 
.1 “Declaration of Sentiments.” 

How marvellous the change from that time to the 
present! It bewilders, it puzzles me, and the fruition 
of the mighty change steals npon my senses, leaving me 
a half-conscious existence of indescribable happiness! 
Free I absolutely, unconditionally free! Not that in 
body we were fettered, but invisible and corroding 
chains ever bore heavily their cankerous weight npon 
our soul. This, though long labored for, yet, as it 
seems, sudden emancipation, exeite3 strange emotions. 
Is it to be wondered at? “A long communion tends to 
make us what we are.” But still I joy in the happiness 
which tbis freedom gives. My purpose was only to send 
you tbe enclosed, as about what I should have said at 
the “Commemorative” Meeting—and not to “run at I 
this length.” Make what disposition you please of it. 

Ever, and very truly, Robert Purvis. 

Mr. President: Daniel Webster contemptuously re¬ 
ferred to the Abolitionists as being engaged in a “ rub- 


LBTTER FEOM SETH HUNT. 

Northampton, Mass., April 7tb, 1870. 

To the American Anti-Slavery Society: 

My duties will prevent my attending the glorious jubi-1 
lee, but my heart will be in communication'with the 
sembly through unseen cords as they thrill with the m 
netlc vibrations of its joy and enthusiasm. 

About thirty-seven years ago, while quite a young m 
the subject of slavery was first brought to my serious 
consideration, by hearing an Anti-Slavery lecture. I be- 
onee an Abolitionist 1 could not help it 
should have been despicable in my own eyes, if I had not; 
but how I should bear myself in the fiery trials tben im¬ 
pending, was a question; for it was the volcanic period 
of the reform. Mobs were rife, and soon after, the 
of Mr. Garrison was put in imminent peril. Lovejoy 
was shot. In the city where I then lived a mob broke 
np tbe New York State Anti-Slavery Convention. In¬ 
dignant at this outrage, I united, a few a 
ward, with a company of young men, in calling a con¬ 
vention, in the same city, to take a stand for free 
speech, and form a Yonng Men’s Anti-Slavery Society- 
snccessful- From that time to the present, 
have labored in a humble way in behalf of the enslaved 
though hardly expecting to live to see this glorious 
summation. 

often said of the Abolitionists that they pulled 
down, but but did not build up ; and yet w 
that the means necessary to overthrow slavery, have 
built up a regenerated republic, vastly superior to our 
original government; so that President Grant can, and 
does truly, say: “ The adoption of the Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution completes the greatest civil 
change, and constitutes the most important event that 
has occurred since the Nation came into life. Truly 
yours, Seth Hunt. 

LETTER PROM HON. JOHN W. FORNEY. 

M. Powell, Esq., My Dear Sir :—The commemo¬ 
ration of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, will doubtless be 
event full of significance. Of all the millions rescued 
and protected by universal suffrage, none have such a 
supreme right over that “finality” to rejoice as the 
pioneers of Abolition. They kept the faith amid a world 
of doubters and despots. They never allowed the Anti- 
Slavery inspiration to faint. Scorning the hatred of the 
bigot, defying the wrath of the mob, facing death itself, 
they persevered through long years, till at last they I 


LETTER FROM REV. JOHN WEISS. 

Watertown, April 4, 1870. 
Dear Mr. Powell: —This platform of ratification i 
which you stand to-day Is built out of all tbe other plat¬ 
form which your Idea of justice ever put together. It 
i the work of a generation. Tbe republic con¬ 
cedes to bloodsbed wbat might never have been extorted 
by argument. Heart and pocket have been touched to¬ 
gether; for lt is expensive as well an tragical to betray 
the Rights of Man, and Justice puts equality at the foot 
of tbis column of tears and treasure. You are casting it 
up to-day, aud the glorious total of thirty years flashes 
in one moment on the eye. 

Justice never had such a piece of work on its bauds 
before, with so much deadly passion In the past! and 
such a claim on patience and good sense iu the future. 
The Amendment takes the hand of tbe rebel from tbe 
freedmau’s throat, but he fumbles to reach there again, 
and failing that, tries to strangle with prejudice and to- 
Clal exciUbiuu. ocwauucM l* iw ehorv-nigLtod: it hopes 
for advantage in stupefying the freedmun with lack of 
education and manly privileges. Perhaps tbe hardest 
task is yet before us, uustimulated by tbeexcitemoots of 
great campaigns; a plain piece of dolly drudgery, no 
longer called up in the morutug by tbe drums of the 
Republic; schoolmaster’s service encouraged only by 
the beating or faithful hearts. You are ratifying to-day 
tbe necessity of a mental and social emancipation; the 
freed man is an outcast from our system, a more parasite 
upon the country, unless he finds ideas and opportuni¬ 
ties, and wins respect for both. 

So that the work which you think is done ^begins 
again, and your hour of congratulation is the trumpet 
that summons to new fields. They may be bloodless, 
but all the more difficult to win. That episode of hero¬ 
ism which was thrust into our dull housekeeping, 
threatens to spoil us for tbe wear and tear Ilia, must go 
We have yet to show tbe true sublimity ot petty 
perseverance in overcoming tbe faults aud disabilities of 
race, and diseatangling a People out of this snarl of 
men. 

Our hearts must welcome lhi3 contest, all tbe more 
because the country’s disposition for the first time begins 
oar side. We shall have national resources 
for a subsidy. The old hatred relents at seeing the hard 
look of the present exigency which implicates the whole 
country; no man Is safe from Maine to Texasjtill it is 
radically solved. 

e must watch lest sectarianism get hold of those 
whom Slavery stunted, and complete their spiritual 
impoverishment. We must do our best to prevent 
Catholicism from attracting their ardent fancies, only to 
substitute a new kind of feticblsm for that of GuiDea. 
We must insist tbat the missionary shall have hie theo¬ 
logy reduced to marching rations, as he goes among 
those children in religion to distribute to them the plain 
truths of iforals, of health and order, of a ('practical 
knowledge of God. of hopes less fantastical than their 
crude feelings now claim. We must persuade the 
country to undertake their education, and make it a na¬ 
tional concern, and organize and pay for it, and to be¬ 
gin it by making their persons inviolate aDd their 
chances as good as the best. 

This task of Justice must flud tbe reefs of Florida uo 
barrier, the Gulf of Mexico only a means of transit 
The hand of the American black man must reach across 
clasp that of tbe people who remember Toussaiut 
l’Ouverture, to put in it the privilege of genuine free¬ 
dom, to cleanse it from tbe blood of faction, to turn it to i 
labor unvexed by revolution, till it develope3 the re-1 
sources of an unrivalled soil, of mines which the old 
Spaniards scarcely scratched, of crops that might bene¬ 
fit and sweeten the whole planet. Let ns thank the 
President for his longing to stand upon this threshold 
of the Antilles. Let us have Hayti. She must pass 
under the yoke of national emancipation. Only a great 
Republican pacify and develop her, extend the bless¬ 
ing of pure and undefiled religion, conquer her by the 
aggressions of education, aud turn her too ardent im-I 
pSes into opportunities. The way to Cuba lies 
through a determination to regenerate the land where 
the iZck man first sighed for political and social liberty. 

It I could be with you to-day I should move a resolu¬ 
tion of hearty cooperation with President Grant 

^Uor the present let us do the work that ties 
t to us. If that oamiot be well done, our complicity 
the aflairs of Hayti and Cuba will only entail another 
curse upon them. But if it be well done.iwe shall have 
a claim, that nobody could challenge, to tbe lands where 
such a work cannot be yet begun. Very.truly yours, 


dred miles to attend the organization of that State as¬ 
sociation. I walked but a day’s journey, to the house of 
a friend, who accompanied me aDd furnished a convey¬ 
ance. So it has been ail along the line, the way looked 
hard to travel, but achievements have been won, and In¬ 
stead of plodding, we now ride in the triumphant car 
ot emancipation l The slave is free. The shackles 
have fallen. The jubilee has come '.—High praises and 
renown be ascribed to tbe Lord God who reigneth and 
hath overturned the devises of the crafty and taken them 
In the pits, which they digged for the faithful. 

Coadjutors, we have succeeded In securing the Fif¬ 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of onr country, 
and onr joy Is exceeding great. Let us not fail to go 
round higher on the ladder of reformation, and lift 
The Standard still higher, tbat tbe Sixteenth Amend¬ 
ment may speedily be ratified, and "liberiy proclaimed 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof." 
God bless you all. Farewell. 

Joseph A. Dcodalk. 

LETTER FROM JOEL MCMILLAN. 

Salem, Ohio, April 7th, 1870. 
Friend Powell: —Your dispatch inviting me to be 
•esent at tbe closing meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society was received. I should greatly rejoice 
to be with you, but circumstances make It Impracticable. 
There are but few Instances Id the world’s history where 
any people have had snch cause for rejoicing. 

I think there is no case on record In which a great 
reform has been so completely effected lu the lifetime of 
those who commeooed it. Thirty years ago the tree of 
Slavery spoad Its branches aU ovor the land, casting Its 
poisonous shallow over Church and State, aud its roots 
penetrated aud entwined themselves In all tbe ramifica¬ 
tions of Society. Now it la effectually dead, though 
there are many ugly stumps aud roots remaining which 
it will require time and farther effort to remove. 

Ten years ago the Underground Railroad was in full 
operatlou; uow It U a thing of the past, only remembered 
by a few of the managers aud coudootor. Let us ro- 
| Joice aud give thanks that we have lived to see the frui¬ 
tion of our work, and the realization of our hopes. Yours 
Lrtl, Y. Joel McMillan. 

The following resolutions were read for consid¬ 
eration : 

Xaolttd, That to the ratiflcAUoo of the Fifteenth Amendment 
0 *** tho falaliment of the pledge which the Anti-SUeery more- 
lent nude to the colored popnlAUou of the United SUtee. to ee 
right* and privilege* which belonged to 


lem a* men »nd u American ci 
Haoteal, That while eoclal prejudice*, anarchy end the rule of 
the South, end the lgnorence, leek of orgenlie- 


e right* 


J. WEI 

LETTER FROM ALFRED H. LOVE. 

Philadelphia, Fourth Mo., 8th, 18i 
Aaron M. Powell, and Friends of lhe American 
Anti-'Sda'cery Society- 

Pulling at my heart strings has been the desire to 
mingle with you to-morrow; and as this day goesout, and 
I fin! I shall not be able to be with you, I canno with¬ 
hold my deep appreciation of your long and faithful 
•s for Freedom and the hope that in retiring from 
we shall enter upon those other 
o foEow so naturally that we shall j 


still be found working for the right. 


Undies* poverty which n 
1 All contribute to make the ererctee of ti.„, 

n*J nor always safe for yeara to come, •till, at_I 

rating class are never permanently wronged wii hout IU own oou- 
mt. we feel that we may safely treat our cUenU to the general 
it! lienees of ctviliraUon and OhrUtlanity. 

Jfrsolesd. That, thanking Almighty Qod fbr the marvellous and 
ueismpled quickness with which it has pi. need Him to do Hia 
rest work, penitent for the guUty past and gratciu! for the tri¬ 
umphant and undeserved present, we weloome onr wronged 
promising him henceforth to make every effort 
a safe exercise ol his rights; the present oppor¬ 
tunity for social enjoyments, for intellectual and moral Imptova- 
whit of our watch and aid until no vestige is 
I and religions life of that hateful prejudice 
which has hitharto poisoned and disgraced our enrlre legislation. 

Therefore, Now disband tho American Anu-sUvery Society. 

Rev. John T. Sargent remarked that this was 
not only a glad but a serious hour. If this were 
to be the close of the efforts for progress by those 
whose labors have hitherto been devoted to the 
abolition of slavery, it would be tlie saddest funeral 
he had ever attended ; hut lie had confidence that 
they would find in'otber directions a field in which 
they would still work earnestly to carry forward 
the work of securing civil, political, social and re¬ 
ligions equality. 

REMARKS BY LUCRETLV MOTT. 

Mrs. Lccretia Mott upon advancing to the stand 
was greeted with loud applause. Although per¬ 
haps the oldest person present, she rejoiced that 
she could still lift her feeble voice with those with 
whom she had been so long associated, npon that 
platform. When an opportunity was offered at the 
opening of the meeting for prayer, silence had 
seemed to her the most effective prayer of praise 
that could be offered. She agreed from her heart 
with the resolution of gratitude to Almighty God 
for this wonderful victory. It was natural upon 
an occasion like this to look back to the beginning 
and to remember how they had gone on from year 
to year, never discouraged, through good report 
and evil report, nntilthe evil report became to them 
a very small matter. But with all their faith and 
confidence in the overruling power of justice and 
love, they had never anticipated a victory like the 
present. After so many years, there was no 
thought of ceasing their work. Their motto wns 
still onward. With this in view, '.here was nothii ; 
sad in being culled together for a final meetiu 
She looked npon this occasion, not as a timer:. , 
bnt rather as a resurrection. We have real;,: .! 
to a great extent a fulfilment of the prophecy 
“And r, if I be lifted up, will draw g , men unto" 
natural for the old to like to look 
back to the early days, and to contrast the small 
beginning with tiie great resnlt. In season and 
out of season, they-raised a feeble voice ; but jt 
proved a strong voice ; for the seed sown in weak¬ 
ness was raised in power. 

Mott proceeded to review the early hjstorv 
of the Anti-Slavery agitation, from the time when 
Thomas Clarkson labored for the arrest of the 
slave trade, relating incidents in those car ly efforls ; 

indacing Wedgewood to put the picture of the 
kneeling slave upon his porcelain ; in publishing 
prints of the slaveships ; in introducing into school 
books descriptions of the slave trade ; educating the 
people, so that the next generation would lay the 
the tree. It was about the 
year 1825 that Elizabeth Heyrick came forward 
Continued on Fourth Page. 






COMMEMORATIVE meeting 
Continued from Fourth Page. 

Henry C. Wright said that the American 


Anti-Slavery Society had been one of the most 
potent educators the world had ever seen. For 
forty years he had kept a written record of all the 
prominent men engaged in[the movement, and from 
that record he conld show that even they had 
gained from the cause more than they had given 
to it They had grown rich by giving. It found 
Frederick Douglass a poor Methodist preacher, 
preaching of the dead past, and now he wa3 
preaching of the living present. Anti-Slavery 
had made him what he is, having, ,it is true, good 
timber to work upon. Mr. Julian owed his posi- 
to Anti-Slavery. When he first met Wendell 
Phillips, it was to be opposed by him when he 
claimed that slavery was piracy. (Laughter). But 
at the time of the death of Loyeioy, when the Dis¬ 
trict Attorney of Massachusetts said that he got 
his just deserts ; Wendell Phillips took the floor 
and made a speech in reply, which foreshadowed 
his future. 


Mr. Wright had been an agent of the Society 
for one year, and had always acted in harmony 
with it. He should feel the dissolution of the So¬ 
ciety as much as any other member. But what 
remained to be done ? The negro no longer ex¬ 
ists politically. The next thing to be done is to get 
the church to abolish the negro. He felt that he 
owed to the education of this cause, everything. 
He had been educated as a Presbyterian minister. 
The Anti-Slavery cause had educated him out of 
the church and made him his own church; had 
taught him to listen to the word of God in his own 
soul. He had resolved many years ago, and had 
always acted accordingly, that he never would be¬ 
long to any combination of human beings that de¬ 
nied to woman a place,'and forty years ago had 
refused to consentto the government of the United 
States for that reason. Nor would he belong to 
any combination of human beings from which any 
person was excluded on account of his color. 
Nor would he belong to any combination of hu¬ 
man beings that relied upon physical force for the 
government of man. 

He concluded with the remark that although this 
Society might cease to live, he should always re¬ 
gard it as still existing. His feeling would ever 
be, in the language of John Pierpont in a poem on 
the death of his child, “I cannot make thee 
dead.” 

concluding address op the PRESIDENT. 
Wendell Phillips said: My friend, Henry 0. 
Wright, has alluded to the hour when I, with 
others, was absorbed into this great movement. 
I remember well that it found me a very proud 
man ; proud of the religions, proud of the civil in¬ 
stitutions of the country, thoroughly convinced 
that they were solid, honest, efficient, full-hearted. 
We have tested them thirty years. After thirty 
years of labor, with all the force of Christianity 
and of civilization brought to bear upon them, we 
see great results; but they have not brought back 
the young pride ; they have not renewed the young 
trust. I go out of this thirty years of agitation 
with no faith whatever in institutions. I see a 
government lashed by the iron hail of necessity to 
a great step. I see a church shamed by the rising 
public opinion about it, at last, into decent, observ¬ 
ance. I am no longer proud of institutions. I am 
no longer proud, as I once was, of the flag, or the 
name of an American. I am no longer proud of 
the Declaration of Independence. My only joy to¬ 
day is that I can look into the face of the world 
and read the first line of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence without a blush. Still I do not read it 
" ,; th any national pride. I do not read it feeling 
at we had lifted ourselves up to the sublime 
/el where we had a .-eightto nse those words, 
a only stand in the presence of the nations and 
y, At last there is no enormous, portentous 
me which you can point at to mock that decla¬ 
ration. 

The only faith that is left me, after those thirty 
years, is the faith in human nature. Two of the 
speakers this morning have spoken of the deep 
gratitude each one of us owes to this cause. It 
has given us much. It has refined our hearts. It 
has lifted us to a more Christian atmosphere. We 
owe to it also a revelation of human nature. The 
great privilege of the cause to me has been that 
on this side of the oeean and on the other, it has 
brought me to know the noblest men and women 
of my day, and elevated my conception of the ca¬ 
pacity of human nature. When I read a sublime 
fact in Plutarch, of an unselfish deed in a line of 
poetry, or thrill beneath some heroic legend, it is 
no longer fairy land. I have seen it matched by 
the sublime devotion of a human being whose hot 
blood I felt in his or her hand clasped in mine. 
That is what I owe to the cause. 

If I thought to-day that tne ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment would sever those close ties, 

I should be full of sadness. But on the contrary, 

I feel that it will only draw us closer together ; 
that the word of the Lord to the host is “ close up 
and go forward.” (Applause). I remember that a 
Colonel in our army,—one of the first and I believe 
the very first that refused in leading the armies of | 
the United States to deliver the slave back to his 
master,—said that he adopted the rule in his regi¬ 
ment that when a man was shot the dead corps 
took him to the rear, and the rank closed up and 
moved forward. The Lord has stricken down the 
system of slavery that stood in the midst of us. 
The nation has taken it to the rear, and now the 
word of the Lord to us is, “ close up and go for¬ 
ward. ” (Applause). 

Why, some men say, do you disband this Society ? 
Have you never seen a long-boat, with twenty men 
bending their muscles to the oar, surmounting 
wave after wave, until they at last reached the 
great frigate'? Then the idle oars were balanced 
on the boat side, the rowers and the boat were both | 
taken on the mighty mass, and fore-sail, main-sail 
and mizzen-sail spread to the breeze, it moved 
onward. The American Anti-Slavery Society for 
thirty years with straining oars and hard labor, 
has at last reached the level of the great nation’s 
frigate. We don’t disband: she takes us on board. 
(Applause). We have no constitution left under 
which to exist. The Constitution of the United 
States has absorbed it all. (Applause). 

We made a pledge thirty odd years ago to the 
colored race of these United States, that we would 
relax no effort until we had secured to them all 
their rights as men and as citizens ; and the great 
thirty millions strong of the nation, takes us, its 
pet child, into its lap to-day, and says, “ Behind 
your little promise I put the great army ; under¬ 
neath I put the almighty arm of the nation. Be 
satisfied.” 

And so, friends, we will not say “Farewell,” 
but we will say “ All hail, welcome to new duties. ” 
We sheathe no sword. We only turn the front 
rank of the army upon a new foe. 

And now if some one will deign to make the or¬ 
dinary motion, with the stolid indifference of our 
race, which accepts defeat or victory with like 
equanimity, unlike the stormy scene in the Cooper 
Institute last night, where their tropical blood rose 
to the level of the Marsellaise hymn, not with the 
cold routine of the white race,—the ordinary par¬ 
liamentary motion that we adjourn without day, 
this great movement will come to a close. ’ 

Henry C. Wright moved that the American 
Anti-Slavery Society adjourn sine die. 

The consideration of the motion was reserved 
for the business meeting immediately to be held, 
and the public meeting was adjourned* 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


After the adjournment of the public meeting, the 
members of the Society met in the adjoining room, 
the President, Wendell Phillips, in the chair. 

Rev. John T. Sargent said that he shared in the 
feeling that had just been expressed in the public 
meeting, that the work of the Society was not yet 
completely done. The third article of the Consti¬ 
tution of the Society reads : 

“ This Society shall aim to elevate the character and 
condition of the people of color by encouraging their in¬ 
tellectual, moral and religious improvement, and by 
removing public prejudice, that thus they may, accord¬ 
ing to their intellectual and moral worth, share equally 
with the whites in civil and religious privileges.” 

He considered this article as justifying the con¬ 
tinuance of the Society, if not requiring the Society 
to continue its work until it shall be able to secure 
all that is pledged in this article. 

tappan. 


REMARKS BY MRS. C. L. 

Mrs. Tappan said: I doubt the propriety of| 
adopting the resolutions which have been offered 
at this meeting. It seems to me that in our exer¬ 
cises to-day we have had an ante-mortem burial, 
and the question is now brought before us whether 
the party is or is not deceased. We were invited 
to attend the last meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society; and from the earnest words of 
farewell of those that have labored long 
cause, it seemed evident that they had fully made 
up their minds to disband the organization. What-' 
ever may have been accomplished in securing to 
the colored race equality before the law, those of 
us who have been in the South have experienced 
the bitterness still existing there, not only towards 
persons of color but towards Union people whether 
from the North or the South, and must have real¬ 
ized that something more than law is essential to 
the complete uplifting of this down-trodden race. 

Law is good. It remains when men pass away. 
But bad men will have their day, and while they 
remain we have no right to rely upon a law that 
have no effect in the Southern States but by 
military force. We have no right to assume that 
the law affords protection to the colored people 
when we are daily receiving accounts of outrages 
inflicted upon them, and their massacre. We may 
say that slavery is abolished. But the rebels are 
still in power. Their lands have been returned to 
them, and perhaps the day is not far distant when 
they will be reinstated in all their former civil and 
political rights. What then are Union people and 
colored people to do ? > Are they to submit to 
endure the ban .of poverty, and to be corrupted 
into voting away their own rights ? The black 
man is still in the clutches of his former master, 
for he has not a foot of ground which he can call 
his own. His poverty and inexperience render 
him an easy prey to Northern or Southern capital¬ 
ists ; and you must not forget that the disbandment 
of this Society will throw this race upon their own 
resources, subject to the uncharitableness of those 
that constitute the body politic of the South, whose 
social moral and religious sympathies are entirely 
opposed to the former slave. They will be just as 
degraded as though there had never been such a 
statute placed in the Constitution of the United 
States ; and they will be as subject to the cruelties 
which have hitherto undergone the criticism of | 
your Soeietv. It is true we all share the enthusiasm 
of the newly enfranchised race in the North, and 
rejoice in the difference between the display of 
last evening, and that other scene, Jess than seven 
years ago, when colored men were shot down in 
the streets of New York. Here we have the 
moral sentiment of the people to sustain them in 
their newly conferred right; but in New Orleans, 
the colored man who is permitted to deposit his 
ballot at the polls, is also at liberty to be shot down 
if he dares to vote for the man of his choice, or to 
be deprived of his daily bread by his rebel master 
who would resort; to any means or subterfuge to 
regain political power and waits the hour when he 
can again fasten the gyves of slavery upon the 
hands of the black man. 

I do not believe the provisions of the Fifteenth 
Amendment wifi be carried out any better in the 
Southern States than those of the Civil Rights bill 
or Personal Liberty bill, which were barely en¬ 
forced with the presence of the military. I do not 
believe the spirit of the Fifteenth Amendment has 
any more existence in New York city than in 
Hades. I do not believe that even in the North 
there are any except the life-long Abolitionists 
who sincerely and cordially rejoice with the col¬ 
ored men because they have the right of franchise. 
The Republican party rejoices to-day, in the belief | 
that it wiil add thousands of voters to their ranks, 
but would cease to rejoice to-morrow if they 
thought the Democratic party would obtain any 
considerable proportion of those votes. 

We ask not merely that the negro shall be re¬ 
cognized as a citizen. We ask for him au equality 

all human rights. If we must bury the form of | 
this Anti-Slavery Society, I would bury merely the 
word “Anti-Slavery,” retaining all things else, 
and enlarging its sphere, to embrace equality of | 
rights everywhere, but abating no portion of its 
vigilance on behalf of the negro ; for I believe that 
the negro still needs the supporting arm of this 
organization. 

Triumph is sweet. It is glorious to achieve a 
victory ; to feel that the sheaves have been gath¬ 
ered in. But let us also remember that the Spring¬ 
time must have its sowiug, if we would reap the 
reward of our labors. I would rather say, in the 
form of a resolution, 


Whereas, the existence of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society as an organization has been rendered unneces¬ 
sary by the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment 
portion of the Constitution, it is still required to see | 
that that Amendment be carried into effect and be made 
a part of the local law in all the land; and that the Society 
retain its present organization entire, enlarging its capa¬ 
cities and its spirit to meet the increasing demands of 
the race, and that it be hereafter known as the American 
Human Eights Association. 


Mr. Charles C. Burleigh considered the Amer¬ 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, as such, as having done 
its work. It was not competent for the Society to 
act except within the scope of its constitution. It 
could not therefore properly adopt the resolution 
just suggested, however desirable it might be to 
form such a society as was proposed. The only 
question now was whether the work of the Society 
was done or not; and if it were done, the only 
thing that could be done was to disband. 

Henry 0. Wright took the same view, that as 
an Anti-Slavery Society, it was not competent to 
take action looking to the formation of another 
society. After disbanding, he should be heartily 
in favor of forming a Human Rights Associa¬ 
tion. There never had been an organization in the 
world, which had made such an impression upon 
the world as the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
In the teeth of every conceivable opposition it had 
accomplished its work. 

Mrs. Tappan explained that her suggestion was 
to form such an association if the Anti-Slavery 
Society must be abolished; but she protested 
against abolishing it. 

Stephen S. Foster, said there were two ques¬ 
tions to be settled : First, is the work completed 
which we were organized to accomplish ? Sec¬ 
ond, Is there any other work to be done which we 
can do better through this organization than in 
any other way ? He claimed that even if we an¬ 
swered the first question in the affirmative, the 
Society should be continued, because its machin¬ 
ery was better calculated for the work to be done 
than any other machinery that could be obtained. 
Cannot I do anvtkins- hnt n,hnliali aWo.-u ? 


C. 0. Burleigh.— You can ; but you cannot re¬ 
quire me to do it with you. 

S. S. Foster.—I don’t ask you to. I ask you to 
give me the machinery, if you have done with it, 
which will do the work better than anything else. 
It is now proposed to destroy that machinery. 

Abby Kelley Foster said that the Society was 
organized with the avowed object of abolishing sla¬ 
very and giving the negro eqnal civil and political 
rights, in order that those equal civil and political 
rights might guaranty him against reduction again 
to slavery ; but that they had agreed in the mean¬ 
time to secure for him equality of social and reli¬ 
gious rights. 

- Dr. Hudson.— Is it not the pledge of the Society 
to do that, to elevate him socially ? 

Mrs. Foster. —I understand that to be incidental. 

Mr. E. M. Davis sustained Mrs. Foster’s con¬ 
struction of the Constitution. 

C. 0. Burleigh quoted political action in North¬ 
ampton to illustrate the fact that the ballot is not 
yet really' free to the white. 

Mary Grew. —A great many white men in Phil¬ 
adelphia vote at the risk of their lives. 

S. S. Foster. —Is there a white man in the 
United States that cannot approach the ballot-box 
without fear of personal danger, except in a few 
large cities ruled by Rum' 

The Chairman. —There is the danger that he 
may not get any bread the next day. 

S. S. Foster urged that as yet we had given the 
colored man only the paper title-deed, and not the 
free possession of suffrage. We might just as well 
say that Worcester with its 400 dram-shops was a 
temperance city because they had a Prohibitory 
law as strong as Neal Dow himself could'make it, 
although that law was a dead letter on the statute- 
book. We should not consider our wives and 
daughters as having the ballot, if they had to ap¬ 
proach the polls through such personal danger. It 
unsafe to disband. The work was not yet 
done. Suppose the defeated rebels attempt to re¬ 
sist the Fifteenth Amendment, as in Maryland they 
intend to do. ■ 

Mr. Phillips.—I hope they will. ThatwiUbe 
the best Anti-Slavery Society we can have. 

Mr. Foster.— WeU, I hope they won’t; but if! 
they do, I shall feel a good deal of self-reproach if 
I am not thoroughly prepared to take a part 
days of yore in the battle. And I want to go into 
that battle with the old associates with whom I 
have stood in the ranks for thirty odd years. But 
for the sake of compromise, I will move the follow¬ 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That in view of the great danger which still 
attends the future of our colored fellow citizens, we 
deem it unsafe to dissolve this Society, but will adjourn 
sine die, with instructions to the Executive Committee 
to call its members together whenever in their judg¬ 
ment a crisis shall have arisen which calls for further 
united and organized actionM 

Dr. Hudson favored the proposition, to be 
adopted fn lieu of Mr. Wright’s motion, to ad¬ 
journ sine die. 

Mr. Wright opposed the amendment. 

Mrs. Foster thought that the continued exist¬ 
ence of the Society might possibly be a terror to 
evil doers, from the knowledge that the Society 
was not dead but sleeping. But its preseut 
bers, without such a provision would stand watch 
and ward, and look after the interests of the negro; 
and there would probably be no material advan¬ 
tage in the proposition. 

Frederick Douglass, said the work of the 
Society had already been so well done, even better 
than was anticipated in the beginning, that it would 
be superfluous to continue its organization a 
moment longer. He was ready to trust the negro 
now to the equal rights secured to him by the law. 
“The Anti-Slavery Standard” would cease; 
but “ The Standard ” will still be in the field ; and 
one blast from that bugle will bring together again 
all that remain of ns. again t 0 a^atrae ror 
the right. 

Mr. Phillips admitting the truthfulness of the 
picture drawn by Mrs. Tappan of the difficulties 
attending the exercise of the right of suffrage by 
the negro, thought that when they had elected a 
Senator to the United States Senate, a judge to the 
bench of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, 

I thirty members to the Georgia Legislature, forty 
members to the South Carolina Legislature and a 
Lieutenant Governor in Louisiana, they had indi¬ 
cated their power to use the ballot so far that it 
would be presumptuous now for us to offer to pro¬ 
tect them in the use of the ballot. 

Mrs. Tappan suggested that there were two 
classes of colored people in the South ; those who 
were slaves until the war ; and those who had 
been free and educated in the North. It was the 
latter class alone who had accomplished so much. 

Mr. Phillips, assuming 400,000 of the former 
class, who could not be trusted, from poverty, 
ignorance, or lack of organization, said that would 
leave 350,000 votes, a larger number than elected 
Lincoln or Grant or had even carried any politi¬ 
cal question. 

Mr. C. C. Burleigh said that the Amendment 
defeated itself, because there was no provision 
continuing the Executive Committe without annual 
meetings. 

Henry C. Wright asked whether it was right, 
the object of the Society having been to abolish 
the distinction of color before the law, to perpetu¬ 
ate by its continued existence the distinction of j 
color. 

Aaron M. Powell, believing in the value and 
exceeding importance of an organization in this 
country' more radical than the Republican party, 
nevertheless was ready to acquiesce in the final 
adjournment of this Society, for it would lead to a 
new organization with machinery better adapted 
for the work now to be done. The political press 
were rejoicing at the idea that the moral censor¬ 
ship of the Society was to be discontinued; but 
through the columns of The Standard, though he 
were to stand single-handed and alone, that moral 
censorship should still be uttered. He would not 
strenuously oppose the Amendment; but believed 
there could be better machinery for the battle for 
social religious equality of race, and of sex, for 
the protection of the Indian, and of the Chinamen, 
for the war against slavery in Cuba and South 
America, for land reform, and such other work 
the necessities of the hour called for. There was 
already proposed to be formed a Reform League.; 
and if not that, some new organization would as¬ 
suredly be found, which would be more useful than 
the American Anti-Slavery Society could hereaf- 
ter be. 

Mi. Phillips suggested that there were many 
who had made up their minds that this Society had 
done its work, and who would never return to it 
Should occasion arise, a new movement would 
rally all the old strength of this Society ; and we 
should avoid preserving that which has in it the 
elements of division. 

Mary Grew asked that the Society might either 
live or die, and not remain in a state of suspended 
animation. As soon as it was disbanded, its ele¬ 
ments would be available to be used in other 
directions. 

Mr. Pierce said that in commercial partnerships, 
if it was desired to change the objects of the part¬ 
nership, it was necessary to dissolve and reorgan¬ 
ize. And so here, if a single member of the So¬ 
ciety objected, the Society had no right to change 
its objects. 


Mr. Foster moved to lay the second resolution 
upon the table. The motion was not agreed to. 

The second and third resolutions were then sev¬ 
erally adopted and accordingly 
The American Anti-Slavery Society having fully 
accomplished the objects of its formation, ad¬ 
journed sine die. 


COMMEMORATIVE SOCIAL REUNION. 

In the evening, at eight o’clock, the friends of 
reform reassembled at Apollo Hall, and listened to 
short speeches, interspersed with music, and en¬ 
livened by a recess of half an hour for social > 
versation. 

Aaron M. Powell, who .presided during the 
evening, made brief introductory remarks, in rela¬ 
tion to the new fields of labor, and announced that 
the meeting this evening was held under the aus¬ 
pices of the Reform League, an organization but 
partially completed, and designed to promote the 
eradication of the caste spirit; to advance the 
cause of Indian civilization ; the enfranchisement 
of women ; the temperance, labor, and prison re¬ 
forms, and other good works. He then introduced 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who read the following : 

ODE 

IN HONOR OF THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

The God who sent these frosts of age 
To cover the fire that’s ever young, 

Who furrowed my brow like a folded page, 

Said: “ Wilt thou die with my hymn unsung ? 
Travel by land and hasten by sea 
With the paschal song of humanity! ” 


So I, with wavering art and skill, 

With strings half loosened, or over tense, 
Stand on the summit of Mars’ red hill 
And view the wondeis of Providence. 

“I wist not, Lord, that vision grand 
Would find my flesh in this living land.” 


Like the truant prophet whose will perverse 
The leaping monster of ocean quelled, 

Like careless Balaam, brought to curse, 
Who mutely the hights of God beheld, 

Me the Almighty message found 
Witless of consecrated ground. 
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I see the dark Egyptian days, 

I feel the sorrow that dares no sound, 

I track through the desert’s burning ways 
The feet that thorns and pebbles wound, 
While they who mock at the captive’s prayer 
Harbor the death-angel unaware. 


Heavy with hope I hear a hymn: 

The crystal tear-drops of dusky Night, 
Sown to our eyes in distance dim, 
Would thus the love of God indite, 

If some lost Pleiad, held In chains, 
Should breathe the secret of her pains. 


Oh! patient labor, waiting long, 

Hearts purged of anger’s coarse alloy, 
Your moan of grief was a battle-song, 
You sowed in sorrow to reap in joy; 
But many a mother’s son went down 
Before your manhood’s outraged crown. 


Terrible grew the black man’s face 
When God’s stern justice shone therein; 
We fought the fight of the captive race, 
Smote in each other the twofold sin, 
Until, the murderous conflict o’er, 

The slave had risen, to sink no more. 


Beneath the shade of the lofty dome 
Whose summit glitters in Freedom’s sun, 
He has the lordly right to come 
And see the web of state begun; 

Or, through the limits of the land, 

To point its lapses with iron hand. 


I tuned my lyre to Rachel’s tears, 

Their fountain draining her bosom cleft: 

I said: ‘-There is help in the flitting years, 
In death that gathers the loves bereft, 

The spring will gladden the soldiers’ graves 
Like a ran- snip glancing 0-er sunen waves.” 


I said: “ Rise up and weep no more, 

Thy dead are risen in God’s great thought; 


The land rejoices from shore to shore, 

The earth is glad for the good deed wrought; 
No isle so dim in some far-off sea 
But throbs with the promise of liberty.” 


And you who have given the costly prize 
Of pain and peril you only know, 

Who looked on the fallen with tearless eyes, 
And asked: “ What further may we bestow;” 
Have gained fur the future an undreamed good, 
The high alliance of motherhood. 


Your fiery hearts shall gird the globe 
With living circles of love and care; 
Your velvet fingers shall tend and probe 
The ills that ripen to man’s despair; 
Your lifted music shall softly bring 
The echo of songs that the angels sing. 


which Providence had committed to our care. 

Let us not keep this criticism for the statesmen 
gathered there in Congress. Nay; falseness in 
every town and village ; falseness in almost every 
home ; and these victims lay there as if in judg¬ 
ment before the Nation for the Nation’s sins. 

Standing there to address those men, as a min¬ 
ister of religion, many scenes of the past came 
flashing to my memory. There was the spot where 
sat that old man eloquent, John Quincy Adams, 
who day after day and week after week had kept 
the blood-hounds of slavery at bay, quelling them 
by his magnificent courage and commanding rea¬ 
son, and finding at every point where they assailed 
him a ready instrument to hurl back. And as I 
thought of that there came up another scene. It 
was when Gerritt Smith in the fulness of his 
power, bearing the great heart and conscience of 
the Empire State, stood on that very place which I found in the streets of Was]" 1 ' 

John Quincy Adams had sanctified by his pre-1 his master’s son. tt p 0 „„, Ulngt °n, a 
sence. I well remember when he stood there, 
because it was my privilege to witness it. South- 
men gathered their seats all around him to lis- 
With that magnificent voice of his thunder¬ 
ing through that dome, he told them the truth of 
the past, and of judgment to come unless they re¬ 
pented. There was silence deep as death, as they 
waited to hear that great statesman, whose heart 
was filled with Christian fire. 

The memory of that spot next brings up to 
that true-hearted American, that great apostle of 
universal peace, who, on the birthday of Washing¬ 
ton, in the city of the Czar, ambassador and mes¬ 
senger of peace between the nations, passed 
away; and I go back to the time when Anson 
Burlingame stood there—I am a man of peace, 
nevertheless I reverence heroism where it is found 
—stood there and dared them do their worst, and 
by the mere majesty of his attitude awed them. 

They never fully recovered from that blow. Ii 
was a prophecy of what was to come in our civil 
war. 

Why do I bring up before you these memories 
of the past ? Because they are a lesson for the 
future. We have not yet finished this great fight. 

There remains to be fought the battle with caste, 
which pervades our whole society, enters into all 
our communities, and gives more or less tone and 
temper in all our homes. The fight to come may 
be as stern, and lead to as awful results 
civil war of the past, unless we now in our day 
overcome it by moral means. The place to com¬ 
mence the warfare, is in our treatment of those 
who in our law are now recognized as politically 
our peers. I demand that the symbol of political 
peerage, shall be the symbol of social peerage, 
mental peerage, moral peerage. Thus far they 
have been under the ban. How generous were 
the words of Frederick Douglass this morning, 
when he said, “If we can stand, it is well,” and 
then so gently bowed his head and added, “and 
sometimes I feel that if we fall it may be equally 
well.” Shall not we see in that blended humility 
and manly strength, a pledge of what this race 
will do if we recognize them socially, mentally, 
morally, as our peers ? In your name I demand 
it that we fight everywhere, man to man and 
woman to woman, this battle of caste, and in the 
name of the well-beloved Son of God and in the 
name of universal humanity, trample it beneath 
ir feet. 

You have- alluded to the slight service I could 
render to our nation in a foreign land. What 
brought me home was the opening battle. I felt 
that there was no other place for au American 
than here. What took me to Washington was the 
battle of Bull Run. The first word I ever spoke in 
Washington was on the Fast day following that 
awful scene of judgment; and it was with no feel¬ 
ing of fear, no distrust or apprehension as to the 
future, bat with a clear, bright tone of prophecy 
that the war that was then opening could end only 
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Oh! hear my word, ere I lay aside 
The poet’s office of one grand day: 

Ill comes to human passion and pride, 

While meekness and patience win their way 
To where the heavens bend down to kiss 
The holy hights of human bliss. 


And this is the sentence I recall 
For all the working world to hear: 

No sparrow in God’s love is small, 

No mite forgotten in his meed; 

And, as I pondered its meaning well, 

Silence, to help my musing, fell. 

After vocal and instrumental music, 

Mr. Powell introduced, with an appropriate re¬ 
ference to his services abroad and at borne during 
the war, Rev. William Henry Channing, who had 
done much in England to prevent the recognition 
of the slaveholding confederacy, and in Washing¬ 
ton to secure the recognition of the equal rights 
of the colored man. 

SPEECH OF REV. WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 

W illia m Henry Channing said: On this com¬ 
memorative occasion no one has a clear right to 
speak unless with clear conscience he can feel that 
he has been faithful to this cause from first to-last. 
It is with no boast but with pure joy that I can sav 
since the year 1833, I have been pledged to 
this grand cause of universal emancipation. And 
now after all those years of doubt, anxiety, strug¬ 
gle, aspiration, to live in the day when our highest 
hope is more than fulfilled, overcomes one with 
sense of gratitude for which there is no possibi 
power of expression. This morning, when we 
were summoned to lift our voices together in 
prayer, no one answered. Why ? Who was worthy 
to bear up to the heart of the great Father that 
consciousness of trust in him, that grateful sense 


of his providential guidance, that hope of what he 
has yet in store ! It is in that tone that I would 
speak to you this evening, looking forward to the 
future, which is now brightening around us. 

This morning several of the speakers indulged 
in touching memories. I am to follow their good 
example, but always drawing from it a prophetic 
lesson, and always seeking to apply it as a light 
for the future. 

The first scene that came before me in memory 
this morning was the Representatives Hall of the 
Congress of the United States, and the Rotunda 
which was the old Representative Hall. The first 
time I ever spoke in those Halls, they were a hos¬ 
pital for our wounded. All the seats were removed 
Every trace of political life was gone. In the 


One day, returning from scenes in the hospital, 
I found two members of Congress awaiting me in 
my room. Said they, “ Do you know what we have 
done this morning ? We have made you chaplain, 
because you are the man who in this City of Wash¬ 
ington and in this crisis, best represents the Chris¬ 
tian conscience.” Then they told me that when a 
member was asked whether he would vote for a 
man of such radical religious views to be a chaplain 
for Congress, replied—pardon the alliteration and 
the seeming blasphemy for the sake of the mean¬ 
ing—“Yes ; he may be wrong God-ward, but he 
is ail right on the goose.” When I heard that I 
took courage, and at that moment I resolved that 
my chaplaincy should be,characterized by this act; 
that there should stand in that chaplain’s place, 
the man who most represented the colored citizens 
of the United States In the District of Columbia, 
and that man was Henry Highland Garnett. It 
was my privilege and my honor, in the fraternal 
position of a minister, to invite Henry Highland 
Garnett to take my place as chaplain and to ad¬ 
dress that congregation. I did not ask leave of | 
the speaker. I consulted not a single member of 
the House of Representatives, not even my hon¬ 
ored friend, Mr. Julian, bat following what was 
clearly the dictate of conscience and the guidance 
of God, I asked my brother to take my place. He 
answered, “Yea, amen;” and he came with his 
colored choir. Let me say to you now that never 
before or since has that hall resounded with music 
as good ; nor was there a single sermon preached 
by any of the brothers of any denomination whom 
I asked to fill that place—and I sought out every 
denomination, Catholic and Protestant,—not one 
that held that congregation more earnestly en¬ 
chained by its eloquence. There was not one of 
those brothers who bore up their consciences 
nearer the gates of heaven, or showed them more 
clearly the law of love. Going to the Green Moun¬ 
tain State, I had met one of the most venerable of | 
her citizens, once a friend of Jackson and a Dem¬ 
ocrat of. the Democrats. When I next met Mr. 
Bradley, after my brother Garnett had occupied 
my place, he came to me with glowing face, seized 
both hands, and said to me, “You have struck the 
white of the target. When Senator Sumner invited 
Mr. Rock on to the floor of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as his peer before justice ; when 
you invited Mr. Garnett to stand in your place as 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, as your 
peer as a Christian minister, the gates of Church 
and of State were opened to the colored race in 
this country, never again to be closed.” It was a 
prophecy, long before the Fifteenth Amendment 
was proposed, of what we have seen effected. 
There stands Mr. Revels, iu the Senate, a peer in 
that body. But I do not know that I shall ever 
feel thoroughly satisfied as regards the poetic jus¬ 
tice of this war, until I can see that manly form— 
[turning to Mr. Douglass] —that head which has 
grown white in faithful service to his countrymen, 
to his race, to our republic, standing there, and 
hear his voice in the Senate of the United States ; 
until the once slave in Maryland shall stand in the 
Capitol of the Nation, so near to Maryland; to 
stand there, one of the ancient and honorable of | 
the earth, representing the wisdom and the con¬ 
science of this republic. That is the way I feel 
towards Frederick Douglass ; and it is I bope a 
glimpse of the future in the political sphere. 
(Applause). 

One other memorial—the scene rendered for- 
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The audience was resolved into a 
the Whole for half an hour, for s; 
tion. 

Mr. Powell referred to the dout t 
the New York Herald, what We 
would do without the Auti-Slave... - 
introduced Mr. Phillips who would stal 
himself what he would do. 

SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 

Mr. Phillips said: I wish it were ti 
had any voice to-night to tell you what 1 
I believe I was never wanting when then 
tiling to be done, but I have given 
came to the time when things were to 
bered. We have had reminiscences froi 
ters, and I have tried to cudgel inv h 
remembering something that ever took l 
last, as I came into Apollo Hall to-uig , 
bered the old Apollo Hall, that was or 
in the city. We met there in the old nw 
remember that on one occasion, * 
crowded to its full capacity, with some 
and women, and when onr friend dlIiRL f’ 
was making a speech, there came up^- 
treme corner, a very round, bold • 
monasyllabie sentence, “That’s a 
president, Mr. Garrison, administer; 

-- -if there is anyw 


medicine. He said, “n " ‘ j 

the speaker, I hope he will com ®. a fj 
platform. It is always open to i ■ ^ 
the famous ballad where the spi 


Motions were made by which the question should I on the battle-field or in the camps Why 
be taken first upon the resolutions ause In that Rotunda and in that Hall of Renre- 

• stives 0* conscience, and the heart, aSE 
of Mu Foster ; and finally upon the mson of this great people had not thought out 

_ _ orally the great thought of justice and of truth. 


memora , ble by the events that foii ° wed ’ the 
on the ha Hip-field «>• in n, 8 stl [™ en down 1 1fl ” ' ral of Abraham Lincoln. I stood near 


vited the fly to come into her HR 1 ® 


ingly there stalked up the hall a ^ ^ 
fellow who might have symbolized ^ - 
with half a dozen others, and tW 


It requires a pretty bold man _ t « 
be a bally ; and when thP* s fiee: 
seated there, yon don c ku° „ u 

looked. The oldest, who is ^ 

has made temperance speech 
Buntline—had not the giftot sp ^’ygai 


who came up with him to t* ^ 0 1 ; 

young fellow began a speech ^ a 
style, with the battle of Ban' , v 

down about as far as the wai a <jefl 
woman of about five feet one , reSj p; 
bonnet which concealed her _ t j lfi ; 
way on the platform, and to ^ tiJ y 
the shoulder, and said,^ ^ ye u 


thinks thee is here. ” Said be. 


No, I shall not,” said she. 

iofnnh this mP.P.t.inff. ” -*■ .piPfil 


disturb this meeting. 


making a speech.” J 301 ^ 1 d0V Tu ou^ 


between them, and she we ^ got* 
he went on. I rather thin jt 

as Andrew Jackson’s day _ forto u« 


as Andrew Jacksoxs ' pis ior tuu . 

speech, it would have mad ]ni 

many Hall-when thia * 

came up again; “Josiah, c eh e fe' a “. 

borne.” By that time ^aud.^^ 
ciate the scene, that a Q af \ tln^ , 

ing a New York rough 

- ” ’t be stood. He' fl 

Mr. Garrison flm=» 


Mr. Wright. 


the very moment when he bared his 
i the solemn oath of office, the clouds 
awn, and the sunshine burst with sud- 
pon his forehead ; and a voice came 


companions; jn-i. — y 

W ill live to flgW aQ0th re c0i 

That is the only m f Jjjjf £ 

Apollo Hall, and that ‘ S “V 

In the old .country, wh g. “1 

courtiers say with muffled _ ^ 0 uafi> 


dead i youns , L 

kneel down at the 
“Long live the king1 gl ver y 
noon, the American Anri S ^ fli 
The king is dead! Y- e ^ the 



g out in this warfare. AMEBIC. 
But opening before 
at new questions. We 
Henry Wright said Edward Earle, 
it we have yet to re- P r ' T /'m Sar§e f t ’ 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


PLEDGES REDEEMED. 

Worcester, Mass., 




Saxon race with the I> ■ Tourtellot > 

Nothing was ever so George H- Clark, Providence, 
3 as to walk up and donations. 

ere every man was Timothy S. Stone, Worcester 
hey came out of the J*. H. Morse, do. ’ 

walk the streets of __(_ 0oIton ’ 

if races and nationalities ; and 


^•00 f arp 7* n the people. At first he hardly dared leading me, 
lo!oo ™ k E“ a oeipation, even as a war measure, nor decided 
10.00 863 he tbougbt P necessary, in view of pop- Suffrage- 

ular prejudice, to offer to accept the Union with about resob 


Philadelphia, the only after most devoted, persistent and united ef- they rendered only lip service, t 


r tt6,e " ot 6oia 

8^ ,.rf * te P * r,yl ° NeS “ «»,ri M „on of Lincoln, .ho 


nlar prejndiee, to offer to accept the Union with ahontreMlvedlbeforehandT^ "T'T“f “1 bn.U riot, Sew One.™, the’mnc TBE BTi]n > AXB -.0lD ANB 

5.00 ® aTery0r without, as the rebels preferred. Event, most tearfnl demand of the sTT * 7™ of T,!r, “ es! “ and Texus, the infamy of tin, SEW SERIES. 

5.00 have showed that he miscalculated ; that he might alone roused their Northern f ie d Th T eSldeDt ’ S jonrney to Chiea S°- the impudence and —— 

iJI have relied more on the Anti-Slavery conscience of When the Fourteenth a f ® ' andying hale of the rebels of Georgia-has the The P reseQt be the last issne of the Na- 

the people. Bat the mistake of a jndge so fair- Jane 1866 ratifi a “endment,—proposed™ , Nation at last reached thisgoal. What the result TI0 * VAL AsTt ' Slavery Standard. Established 


Wendell Phillips. 


0hovn, you J e r at ton r is the beauty of European gatWttitf StettflaWl T"' ^ **“ “ iStake of a j Qdge > 80 fair- Jane, 1866, ratified te isT’JnZToZ ^ thi8 *° al " What the result ™ ' SLATERY S “ hdakd - E3tablished 

%at broad to want in the fu tnre is a more broad * cPUUuUUW, minded as he, is very suggestive as showing how civil rights to the v " ’ 868 ’ S€CUrmg only ) m,ght have been had the elements of the problem tlurty years a ®° t0 promote the abolition of sla- 

iuf ^-J^civilization. 1 want the^hand of the ~ "* | unable we were then to estimate the effects of the Debate showed Ibe* I beeu changed > of course, no man can say. In any very > aud to secure equal rights for the colored 


and t° lel r“ te ^8 pale race of ours out of its self- 
j/>id t0 h T think I never blushed in the North 
eonceit- 1 n tbey sbo wed me iu Milwaukie the 
Acre ib an of an Englishman who had married 
empty b ? ua ife the point of death she said, 
5 n A siatlC hody as my fathers have been burned 
•■Boraa 1 ? d y ears .” The fond husband built 
for a tboa bis own garden, and was abou 

funeral P uc nf h -, a mho „ 


,ce of ours out of its self- without concealment—without compromise. 


York,Saturday, apr,l ‘JlZnTjT 

11 tat -tlm.l folly prepared them fortbe stern eith «ome diffleoitr secured 
toon, of .he war , hem , pt „ IUe detatt ; bM „ 6B 3enMors 


nnable we were then to estimate the eteci. ef the Debl.bowea S7™ ° h ” 8,,d - ° f “>™. »» »«» «y. In 

Anti-Slavery labor. The ploughshare of that re- the Reoublican nnn r '“possible to lift j event, m any circumstances, the Nation m 
form had been much more deep, wide and thorough suffrage. Civil rij-’-‘^^l—^ ^ P ° mt ° f 1 haY6 trinm P hed - Hat we have the satisfaetioi 


:onrse, no man can say. In any veyy > and to secure equal rights for the colored 
eumstances, the Nation might people of th is country, it ceases to-day, after 
Bat we have the satisfaction of witnessing the overthrow of ehattelism, aud the 


nghts were ail they were ready to | knowing that toward a result which has cost great I enfranchisement of the hitherto enslaved upon 


. guarantee. Even that half-way Amendment was ! sacrifices, been 


Removal. 

The office of The Standard will be removed, 


often in donbt, and sometimes so eqnal terms with the white citizens of the Bepnb- 


mnch in peril that even sanguine men doubted j lic ' Four years a® 0 we were invited to its edito- 


That teaching has set the seal to the effort and Trumbull has reveaLrt Thl enators Sumner and , whether it would not be postponed for a genera-1 rial charge - Da ring this period many important 
swept from American . L,_ ’ a tact that > as late 88 tion,—toward such a result. wr> ! chapters have been added to American historv. 


i^last prayer of’his wife, when May lst ’ to new and eligible quarters at No. 696 ^ ^ ° dl0118 diSUneti ° n °T lje Reconstruetion Act of March, 


-.he wit h the last prayer ot ins wile, when J ’ 
l0 pjjuded mob, thinking they were Chris- Broadway, coi 


m ’ -° 7 -- 

a D h„ rs t into the enclosure, took out the sacred will 
ti9D ' 1 U d buried it according to their own narrow 

aQC1 , ,i;afvnafo^ nnRmnnnlit.nn Ipff hia t»hiS 




r of Prairih =i®0 0 t r, -s-™4"Ji'uiur movements mittee 

Fourth street. Its rooms among men of Saxon blood, no one, except the vision 


o be the office of The Reform Li 


to give the negro suffrage ; that a few constantly' to 


l3flSl ’ an ' nd the disgusted Cosmopolitan left his fc bis city, 
creed- " 1nn2ed again into the broadciviliza- 

proper I God blegg j, jm ag |j e goes | YLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY 


iEabde of to otaod b r tb. r.dio.1, bodj ; ere ob „ a ; t0 fl J b ; 


11 tion,—toward such a result we have done our ut- cbapt€r s have been added to American history. 
| most personally and by union; by every new de- Some are bri ght and pleasant to recur to. Others 
vice and by keeping at our mast-head the old flag, are i S noble - Reconstruction we cannot yet prj- 
constantly to warn our opponents that eves nonnce a success. Wherein it is manifestly de- 


onr opponents that eye 


for it j whose watch had done so much to lift the Repub- feetive ’ 11 fails because such counsel as The Stan- 


; f Europe. Cod bless him as he goes ! 
u° n 0 rusa fle of the future is the contest with the 
cas te. Lucretia Mott alluded to the 


permanent results. Its triumph marks a sublime and tt. a i it , J 0DSeSt men m the part y> lican P art y to its best level, were still wide open, DARD proffered and nr ged, those in authority 

enoeh in onr P 8 8abllme ** lt paSSed only by two vote, in the canens. and to remind onr friends aisn ih.i _ ’ ! refused to act upon. The nromnt. 


The occasion naturally brings to mind the dif- of blood-Tennessee 


Meanwhile as events rolled on, Texas v 


^ ° I blush in the presence of the Indians. I THEfinal meeting of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery fer ence of opinion in our ranks in May I860 ; civil war. Those were the dark days wheJth Lh a n S ht 

fcffowffie names of three savages upon the SoclTY wU1 be hel(i on Tha «day Evening, May ;5tb, iu when some thought that the state of public affairs Secretary of War dared not leave hiTffi i ! Pre8eDt COndition of the Negro ’ s cause. We MW ot “ves of loyal men and women, would 
a f y q 0 I Baker. GeU. Custer, and at the head Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. Many distinguished would justify a dissolution of the Society. A night, fortified thpre • - ce day or I have seen 0Qe rebel State after another hair recon- a ' 0 save d millious of treasure, and made possi- 

p:SlD , GeD . SHERmAN. (Applause.) They are the speakers will be present, and the occasion will be ona of glance at the course of events since that date will House—n a S ain s a raitor in the White I structed, and then dashed to pieces by the Indigna- ble tb e beginning of an era of true ami abiding 

that shoot women by mistake. They are the deep interest to those who rejoice over the ratification of show, we think, how wise was the resolmio rti t ose were the da y s when Congress feared I tion of the North. By dint of keeping the ques- peace ‘ That era has not yet dawned. Within 

that sacrifice children in the hurry of war- the great Amendment. A cordial invitation is extended Society to continue its organized work ST-T Dayi ^ day ,l silrauk admitting tion open,-a result to which our unintermitted two “““tbs, more troops have been called for 


caucus. 1 and to remind onr friends also that the old “ cause ” re ^ used to act upon. The prompt impeachment 
s a field needed and expected “ every man to do his duty.’’ of Andre w Johnson, when his intent to betray the 
leky in | We have a right then, as a Society, to rejoice in nadon became apparent, would have spared thou- 


^*7 Ge „. Sheridan. (Applause.) They are the speakers will be present, and the 
013 ,hoot women by mistake. They are the deep interest to those who reioice 


nation became apparent, would have spared thou¬ 
sands of lives of loyal men and women, wonld 
have saved millions of treasure, and made possi¬ 
ble the beginning of an era of true and abiding 


tore, ^en they undertake to tell us that it is to aU who may wish to attend. Additional particulars I No 
isary for us to bring down our civilization1 to wU1 be giyen in the Phila(Je]l)llia *° 

f h,pv call the level of Indian warfare in order ‘ I Negri 

to be efficient. What is the use of civilization Mar(}aeet j Burle 
tli its wonderful resources, if it cannot defend 
-elf against the naked and ignorant savage by THF F it T t t t *r 


Negro to suffrage. ^N^ on^ denied ^te'grave im- Even^Ihra balt^LuteTp 3 ™ “ n8abdned - 3een tbe misconduct of the South educate and| tional government could at once supply. That 
nfirtaJlAA tn 1t5m 1 •... . . Even when halt admitted,Georgia flung defiance at rouse the North to its dutv and the neeessitv nr the tl,e Tennessee traitor was allowed to prolong re- 


to the Union which showed that the re- demand of suffrage largely contributed,-we have from vari0QS Portions of the South than the Na- 


President. por tance to him. To have left him without 


its pro- the Nation and broke all her pledges by expelling hour ; fortunately before il 


rouse the North to its duty and tile necessity of the the Tennesse e traitor was allowed to prolong re- 


_ tection in a land where „ " „„„„ „ , . J , lonunaseiy oeiore it was too late to retrace hellion and misrule throughout the South, to 

r*,„ L „^, r0 , 0VM SSEJrSHr 


its heedless steps. We have the satisfaction of lengthen tiie rebellions party of the North, and 


his freedom in Rneh eiren m0 fo n ®,« ... , _ 7 - > Having neiQ up—a hundred-fold more than we could 10 g° oul 01 omce without the marl 

almost a mockerv The onlv d ff °- da y> Tennessee Senators and h^tepublican have done individually-tbe hands of the dozen Cain upon upon bis forehead, was, we are g 

, .. .. y ‘ ° l y ffifference of opimon lexers urge th ft t the State be remanded to mih- men, in Senate and House. u-h« co _ now to remember, no fanlt of Tnv snvn id 


: iack t ra : e : q t before , an h y rebei r ich the r ition of Georsia demands ’ ^ ^ -or *** w in 

Sd Sherman, but in the ballot, in citizenship the ^ Wltb ^ races-to stnke the State ^ admitted ^ ^ on . °r^whether the Louisiana, Texas and North Carolina and Georgia row technicalities, the ignorance, the prejudice, valent terrorism and anarchy from which the loyal 

treat panacea that has always protected the rights d wblte fr0m our Laws and Constitutions, tbe “ 3e ve8 ’ readmitted to the Union, could the presence of United States troops is necessary and the treason of their partyjfellows. We have people of the SobU» continue greatly to suiter, was 

nf -taxon individuals. to pat the Negro in possession of the same civil safely be left to decide if the negro should vote or to protect the lives of loval men and keen the ii, 0 nm.i __ .. confiscation Who mkhm ana ♦., .1........ .v 


1 there are the Chinese. The surplus of and political rights as are enjoyed by other citi- not in tbe i r States. And again, whether if the first peace. 


ie little island, seven millions strong, upsets and zens. 


and keep the seen the Dred Scott decision set aside and the Ne- C0NmcATI0> '- Who cannot see to-day that, though 
gro’s citizenship incorporated into the Constitution. tbe boar for SQch a measure has passed, its adop¬ 


ts to be insisted on, onr remaining to- W henjn May, 1868, the platform of the Repab- We have seen his right to State office vindicated at tion foDr yea ™ a go> by breaking the p 


controls our polities. Irishmen have again and The New England Anti-Slavery SociETY-the gether would contribute toward securing that re- lican part J approved of snffrage for the negro in the the noint of th<> h g . vmd ‘ cated at re5e!liou8 * , and 5 P ° W8r of lhc 

again clutched victory out of the hands of loyalty, parent of all the rest-formed in 1832-stated its suit. g rebel States : leaving the North to Rive ft or not „ ^ 3 ° Det - We baVG 8ee “ him prC - „ r. , P ’ and i,r ° V,d,nS tbe 

Wiiat will the surplus of four hundred millions of obje t t b effect thn a hernia n e qi „ . , n f ‘ . . S 1 or not side over State Senates and take his place on the ia1, landles8 fre ed peopie and poor whites, with 

Chinese, floating upon our prairies, do in time to ’ . avery Probably no American, at this hour, looking se ’ 8 majority, in the fall of that Supreme Bench of one of the original thirteen homesteads, wonld have been fraught with real 

come ? Young men, do not imagine that the age ^e United States, to improve the character and back on the lastfive years, would deny that to have yCar ’ Was 0nly three Iluildred ^onsand in a total states. We have seen a Negro fill the Senatorial blessing8 t0 a11 cla8ses tbe Sontl, ? It would 
of heroism and of martyrdom is over ; that there condition of the tree people of color, to inform and left rebels to settle the question of a negro’s voting, vote of five and a half millions; and such is our chair at Washington left vacant by the chief of the have ha8lcued the period of true peace and of a 
m , ** ' John CWnamel wUl nT Z ,° P1DI ° n “ " l ° th6ir 8itUati ° D W °“ ld haVe been madne8S > and a total'surrender ol electing plan that the cllange of thirt Y thousand Rcbel confederacy. The hitherto partial law has genuine - healt b y Prosperity. We would have bad 

r"“™ EQUALCIV “ ^^intothebaudsofitsen^l masters. have put the rebel candidate, Seymonr, resnmed il8 ^ fillet and can ”0 by the direct interposition of Con- 

just survived. What we have to do is to lift with the whites. Yet in I860 and 1866 that was the avowed 11 e onse ’ In( ce< v erj few men will longer distinguish black from white. gress, at an earlier period, the enfranchisement of 


tyrdom is over; that there ^ ^’ 6 people-of color, to informand left rebels to settle the question of a negro’s voting, vote of five and a half millions; and such is our chair at Washington left vacant by the chief of the have ba8te " ed the period of true peace and of a 

' John CWnamel will ?ro“ and rilffi a d“ t0 th6ir 8itUati ° D W0 “ Id baV6 beeD madue8S ’ and a total'surrender ol electing plan that the change of thirty thousand Rebel confederacy. The hitherto partial law has genuino - hea)t,l y Prosperity. We would have had 

multnons as those we have f “ F0B ™ BM EQUAL CmL AND that race into the hands of its enraged masters. votes would have put the rebel candidate, Seymour, resnraed it8 sucred fillet and bJin(Jfo]d can no anticipated, by the direct interposition of Oon- 

we have to do is to lift 1 HTS AM) FRmijEGES WITH tHe whites.” Yet in 1865 and 1866 that was the avowed m 16 Hte ouse - Indeed very few men will longer distinguish black from white. gress, at an earlier period, the enfranchisement of 

hip and American Chris- T 6 Ameeica n Anti-Slavery Society, formed in policy even of the Republican leaders at the doub t that if Mr. Chase had been nominated on a At length, panoplied in all the rights of citizen- tbe colored citizens of the country. It is at last 


American Statesmanship and American Chris- The American Anti-Slavery Society, formed in policy even of the Republican leaders at the doubt tp at if Mr. Chase had been nominated 011 a At length, panoplied In all the rights of etttcen- the coiored citizens of the country. It is at last 
««*dty to the level of ignoring race. The great 1833 > almed to secure the Black an “equality with North. Just before his death, in April, 1865, Mr. platforra which Bt0 PP ed at the Fourteenth Amend. 8bipi the Negro 8tanda nnder a OonsUlution which reached b J the slower process of the Fifteenth 

straifW upon republican institutions is yet to come, the whites of civil and religious privileges.” Its Lincoln urged the admission of Louisiana on this ment -giving the negroes civil rights without suf- knows nothing of race, and for the first time in our Amendme,lL What might have been betterdone 

but Johi‘ChTnamin irrn r a gan 10U8 He S i S C of Declaration of Sentiments pledged it “ to Secure plan-leaving the Negro’s civil and political rights frage - be would have been triumphantly elected history we can read without a blush our fathers’ undcr an indtl|lnite P^iod of territorial rule for 

no jfioeile race like the black. Two thousand T ° THE Golored ^ Population of the United States to be settled by his late master. Most earnestly 0vcr Geu ' Grant - sublime declaration, that all men are created equal 11,6 rebellio us districts of the South, for the en- 

yeaTs of misrule and a thousand years of despot- ALL THE RIGHTS and privileges which belong to did Mr. Lincoln press this policy upon Congress. Is tbis tbe picture of a Soutb pt - t0 be trusted to As we look back to the perils through which the courngomont and protection of loyalty ami impar- 
•Bm have rolled over him, and ever above the ™ Elr As Men and ls Americans.” At the same time, The Liberator, the leader oi deClde wbether tbe Ne S ro shall vote ? Is this the patb ba8 led up t0 tbis augu8t goafj wu can bave tial freedom, may and muBt now be done by Con- 

sibsiding wave reappears the unchanging type of The ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment the Abolitionists, advocated such an admission P ictu re of a North so clear in its views, so decided tbe 8ati8 f acl i on 0 f knowing that n’o hesitation or gresf *’ and the ExecuUve, under the new coustitu- 

are i t0 C °Zl n accomplishes tbis purpose and fulfils this pledge, of Louisiana, and would hardly allow any criticism iB it8 purpose t0 P rote ct the black race with the mistake of oUrs increased those dangers or pro- Uonal power8 conferred by the provisions for the 

cry report of their coming hasalready frhjhtened In consequence of 8 °' cial Prejudice and of other of Gen. Banks’ system of negro-serfdom aud ap- ballot - lh at Abolitionists needed not furtber concern longed them one single instant. But that, on the e,,force n>ciit of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 

lalfof your Republican Senate out of their faith 0 bstacles the exercise of these rights may be, for prenticeship there. Of course a large and iuflu- 1 uuselves by aQ y organised effort to help that race contrary, straining every nerve, ^pressing into ser- Fiflccnltl Amendments. To this end those who 


> did Mr. Lincoln press this policy upon Congress. 
At the same time, The Liberator, the leader of 


tie Chinese. With that race v 
ctnttict, immortal, aggressive as 
ery report of their coming has a 
•alf of your Republican Senate 1 
«n Universal snffrage. 


e are to come in 
ourselves. The 
ready frightened 
ut of their faith 


-rcise of these rights may be, for prenticeship there 


longer or shorter time, neither easy nor wholly ential portion of the Republican press supported 
ife. But the law recognizes them, and the whole the plan. Meanwhile the majority of the Senate 


These are the future.labors to which you are sum- saPe - Hut the law recognizes them, and the whole the plan. Mean 
uioned. Do not imagine that you have yet aright power of the Nation is pledged to the Negro’s pro- seemed to favor 

MA , 1,- min- sufficient ;SHielQ in Dia k<»,n,io . iknt vriuoli a, mi usinsc, tm*ui o 


its rights ? Is this a North from which it would vice every in8 trnraontaIity, saving every tool that werc of lbc Anli ‘ Slaver .v advance guard 


Mr. Sumner prevented the 


have been safe to withdraw any influence, how 
slight, to lead it to a right decision ? 


had in any hour availed our clients we have con- l *nue to address liiemselves. Their warnings and 
tribnted our utmost toward making the Nation watcl,ru I vigilance, the “amnesty,” and reaction- 


liberty is in your hands. It is a mystery flow we 
succeeded in the rebellion. To-day, Horace Gree¬ 
ley sends his amnesty down to Georgia to enconr- 


admission of that State by talking against time 0nl - v aftei ’ re P ea tod attempts to avoid this great adopt tbc p]edge of tUe American Ant.- 8 i.av™* ary poUUcian8 - and a selfish, indifferent aud con- 
and using, tatao only i„ ids me, an the obstructive duty bas Ule Nation been wiuin g to bow to the society and bind itself to protect our clients in 8C>enuelesa Popular churn. a ..d priesthood can ill 


has always sufficed, in the long run, for the protec- machinery of parliamentary law. No scene in j ' J > ‘ a,U “ c ‘' , ao-1 


v twenty members out tio h of an oppressed class. Thwarted at 


-o--— . H.WV w uu^vT, uiTvuuj uicuiuDi.D uuu - ..--— —-—— -10- American Parliamentary history so closely resem* ■ . ...— — ...—.— 

of the Legislature. I wonder how, with that ment,bullied or starved at another, the voter,if true bles the younger Pitt- struggling, almost single- l ° UU u8 ’ have we been willing to accept this basis Of course, in spite of this pledge, the negro, like mu ® nlt "de of the victory achieved. The vautaga 
party and that journal as our leader, we ever con- to himself, always conquers and dictates hisows fate handed, during those grand seventy days, against °. f in)pa,lial ’‘berty. Five years have elapsed every race Just struggling into complete recogni- K roumi gamed is important beyond computation 


$ther plan had failed and diffienlties thickened , 


e rights and privileges wincn belong 


( afford yet to dispense with. 

We rejoice more thnn words can express at the 


Tiered. Thank the devil and Andrew Johnson ? and poslti(m i: 

bn, no ; thank a nearer neighbor, whose windows . 

look to the Astor House across the rising win- tl0na A - mendl 


id. Though this Constitu- Fox and the Coalition, as Sumner and his half- Pf L “ 8 “ llas taken this Jong time I Li011 , 8 ui( needs the special sympathy aud help of I In Ul ° ll - >ttc roftbc hiw our clieuLs, the colored 


look to the Astor House across the Tisinff'win- ti0nal Amendment does not cover all it ought. in score of comrades in onr Senate Chamber check- a,ltl bitte i experience to show 11s tbc folly of his friends. To be sure the great elements of po- I^^P* » vinai a. n mast, however, still 
(lows of the Post-Office. See the madness, the P reseut circumstances,—still it contains within’it- mating President and Senate, and saving the * 8 “ rRC0DS ruc ou which 1)13 undue te n- litical BeC urily and of industrial protection are on ° nr conscicnllona mission to work for tbo mo 

impudence, the defiance of the South. Would to self the cure for its own defects. A man with the Loyal cause. Such a scene was proof enough of ^ GSS or an C0Q the Soutli letl iiim to his side. Already the Southerners tremble when rc S enera ^° n °f the nation and the eradication 

God that in her madness she would resist to-day, ballot iu his hand is the master of the situation, the critical and confused state of public opinion, aV ° r ’ they see any thiug tempt labor away from them. ® C j a8te Bp,rit » untl1 80cIcty ’ hotels » colIc « 

Amendment j'^causetf ^he^North'eve^oeTto He defines a11 bis other rights. What is not al- rendering it indispensable to press into service and No one tfien will deny that the condition of the Theysee that, a.population testethe valne of land JharntTon^e ^3 


, . the halt-way reconstruction which his undue ten- 

lating President and Senate, and saving the , „ , 

derness for and confidence in the South led him to 


the great elements of po- pe0ple ’ are vindIcated - 11 mo8t , however, still be 


Utical security and of industrial protection are on I oar COD scicntious mission to work for the moral 


t0 his side. Already Uie Southerners tremble when rc S eneration of tlle natl °n and the eradication of 
they see any thing tempt labor away from them. 1116 04816 8pirit ’ nntil society, hotels, colleges, 


amendment; because if the orth ever goes to 
die South again, it will sweep into the grave 11 
every rebel from here to Mexico. Do you think b 


ready given him, he takes. As soon as the negro i 
i— holds the ballot at the South, whatever he suffers i 


intolerable sentiment ? I heard in 1862, will be largely n 


e all means fitted to hold the Nation back from black race was perilous and uncertain in 1865 ; and tb e possibility of growth. The Ocean States Republic havfh!^^ N ?n 

b a fatal and irretraceable step. ttat m.cb n.ed.d to be doo. .„d h- ri.ee boot, «e «™ no® .l.med by the l.crearibg emigr.tl.b y l tt« Me.i Ee p .MI e be,, bee. 


that much needed to be done and has since been 


Irom the lips 0 f Edward Everett, that if And: 
•Jackson had hung John C. Calhoun there n 


Then to show still farther the indecisive and done with terrible loss and great labor. Have we, of b,ack labor l °ward the valley of the Mississippi. 


fault. At present, the anarchy in those States, the halting state of public purpose on such a vital has onr organization, contributed anything to this 0u tbis alal m 1 ests tbe Negro ’ 8 safe ty- States be- 


women are enfranchised; and the Iudian, China- 
man, and whoever else may seek it, shall have been 
cordially welcomed to citizenship. 


'fould have been^a rebellion, to CoTwT rnle of assasslnB . socia 1 prejudice, his own poverty, point, the people of Connecticut in October, 1865, great change? The best of the Republican leaders g' n t0 compete with each other m tempting him _ 

night commit no such second mistake. If Edward te 1101,3 - 1106 and laGk »<■ combination will postpone wiiiie choosing a Republican Governor, voted have again and again testified to the value and the by good treatment to remain within their limits. Tue standard, for Mav, number one volume 

Evfrktt could wish oue man killed, it is safe to tbe ful1 use of W s power; bnt, in the end, the bal- down a proposition to give the Negro a vote, need of such an organization as ours ; confessed Tbeu tbe VOte 13 a migbty bulwark - T1 »e Irish race one of the Xew Seriegi b0 isgued Apri] 30lh 


Jijat a decided man with his eyes wide open, 
°“glit to wish for at least a thousand. 


is every class sovereign over its own fate. Wisconsin and Minnesota followed her example I that its existence ana moors 


Corruption may steal from a m 


s independence, the next month. 


among ns stilt occupies, mostly, a humble place ; is L ia deemed best to l 


Bat i liave no power to make a speech. Wliat Capital may starve and intrigue fetter him at times. Repeatedly as the subject was brought to their owed much of its success to the pressure brought 

ave to do is to make our flag mean something. Rnt luminiit. all Muao» hia mfab InfolliffontWonrl hr>n. aftontlon in IRRA IfifiS anrl ISfifi atlll Horon tn Tip. bt hnae on ibi i*A.n1rft hr Atir toatimnnv fr.r 




am . S° ia S to be mastered oat; but I have a ,, 
ujbtitute here who consents to take my place, Ci 


But against all these his vote, intelligently and hon- attention in 1864, 1865 and 1866, still down to Be- to bear on its ranks by our testimony. Never, for 
estly cast, is, in the long ran, his full protection, cember, 1866, both Houses of Congress steadily thirty years,has The Anti-Slavery Standard been 


which used to be flung at the Irish ? No, the class, 


ra, pon Tire EXSUISG YEAR, WILL 

XCMBER. The Standard will be 


to supplement these discordant notes with the If in tbe struggle his fort surrenders, it is only be- refused to grantsuffrage to the Negro, even where more closely watched or more widely copied. In a large onc ’ bas a vote ’ aud alnljili °us men hunt bandsome i y printed, and be presented 

Poetry 0 f George William Curtis and th e melody cause it is betrayed from within. No power ever they exercise exclusive legislation ; as in the Dls- the columns of the New York journals and of a U P or invent any link which connects them with form f or binding and preserv; 

° erownvoice - permanently wronged a voting class without its trict of Columbia and the Territories, as Idaho, for hundred others, its protests have reached often a ErlD ' Tbe day ls close at band, when Americans h j tbert0 it will make two volumes,! 

Ameri CLTJIER re cited Curtis’s Address to the own consent. instance. Ronsed by Johnson’s treason, Congress million of readers. Almost every week, during the wdl shrink J u8t 83 carefullj from spelling negro year> 0 f over f 0nr hundred pages eaci 

To-dav. tlierftfore. the Anti-SIaverv movement sranted suffrasre to the Necrro in the District of last four vears. the leadintr journals, all over the wbb g3 ‘ GuW much was made out of Gen. b ; nd : n „ and , be ii brarv wiII be worth m 


up or invent any link which connects them with 
Erin. The day is close at hand, when Americans 


better form for binding and preservation than 
hitherto. It will make two volumes, during the 


instance. Ronsed by Johnson’s treason, Congress million of readers. Almost every week, during the wlU shrink jnst as carefully from spelling negro I Qf . oyer foQr hundred pages each - and for 

antfraa-A to tho in tbo ni B trlot of la«t fonr tbo looRIn„ ionrnolu ol, tbo wit h tWO g’S. HOW much WOS made OUt Of Gen. . . .. ... _ ... , , . 


^ To-day, therefore, the Anti-Slavery movement granted suffrage to the Negro in the District of last four years, the leading journals, all over the 

Remarks by Frederick douglass. may fairly leave its client to the broad influences Columbia, in January, 1867, and secured it to him Nation, have quoted its opinions. It is safe to say 

. Frederick Douglass thought it was too late to of civilization and society. The American Anti- in the new State of Nebraska about the same time, that its influence has been three-fold what it ever 
hea^ 13 S1>eec h up °a an audience which had already Slavery Society may dissolve, or adjonrn indefi- Still, Ohio, a "Republican State, in October, 1867, was before, owing wholly to the fact that events 
more than thevconld rememho.r Ho bail oltoW on It- to ho oallorl too-othor In onao of some vntofl down an Amendment-, to her Constitution srlv- save terrible sicnificance to onr warnings When- 


t ‘0fe a m ° re tban toey could remember. He had nitely, only to be called together 
fin- T T U ’ 0m tbe iDflaz of toe followers of Confn- unexpected emergency. 


^her a benpffi t0 they w°uld be No description can do justice to the wonderful States of Kansas and Minnesota, both 

rio*: utj nent to us than an injury. Tney are a 1 „ „ . , , 

^t.iadnstrious people, remarkably gentle and inAienee—the far-reaching results of the Anti-Sla- States, followed the example of Ohio, 


voted down an Amendment to her Constitution giv- gave terrible significance to our warnings. When- These two are duel among the strong forces remain the same as hitherto, three dollars. The 
ing the blacks snffrage, and in November, tbe ever the Congressional history of the Fifteenth which will cover the Black with an ample shield Standard for May will contain an article by Wex- 


~. . L , o , bmding and tbe library will be worth at the end of 

Jackson s Irish descent ? We may yet live to see , . 

„ . , . , , 7 , the year, with an article in each number from Mr 

the day when a Presidential Candidate will boast ph ILLIPSi befiide other contributions of rare valne 
his share of negro blood. more than the yearly subscription price, which will 

These two are chief among the strong forces remain the same as hitherto, three dollars. The 


n do jnstlce to the wonderful States of Kansas and Minnesota, both Republican Amendment is fally written, it will be seen that and secure him the fairest opportunity. Plough- DELL Phillips, on “ The New Powers of Congress 


The Standard’s influence in removing si 


toffenaiv’e, and though they should come as *the very movement, here and in Europe, since Clahk- Above all, in that year 1865, began the weary obstacles to its prompt adoption was very marked. | through heavy seas, the bark of that race nears a | Lydia Maria Child, on “ The Indians ; ” one I 
c: vi j izat come i we have a deeply-rooted indigenous son started it. Hardly anything in history sur- night of Johnson’s treason. For a time the result It is manifest from the glance we have made 


the in g its laborious, but no longer doubtful, course ander the Constitutional Amendments; ” 


have a deeply-rooted indigenous son started it. Hardly anything in history sur- night of Johnson’s treason. For a time the result It is manifest from the glance we have made at safe harbor. theHon.GEORGEW.JuuAN,on“LandandHome- 

^ eryin - American spirit brooding over passes it. We are not yet distant enough to mea- hungdoubtfnL His attempt to readmit the Rebel the condition of affairs in 1865 and 1866, that the Meanwhile, in his transition, he needs counsel, steads;” another on “The Labor Question,” 
Rieasia^ ° Ur Terri . tory ’ cont toually reinforced gure tbe ma j est j C 8weep 0 f this marvellous power. States without waiting for a Constitutional recogni- journals and leaders of the Republican party were aid , education, land. Our long crusade for him is by R. W. Hume ; on “Temperance,” by elizah. -h 

utionsT srimoLhouses^ r preSes° P o ’light* the Its toflnence on Biblical criticism,—on the study tion of even the citizenship of the Negro, seemed no more ready at that time to claim suffrage for the 110 ( therefore really and fully ended. We may M. Powell ; one (probably) on “The Sixteenth 

Titure. We have nothing to fear, of races,—on questions of Constitutional and Inter- at one time likely to succeed. Negro than their fathers were to claim his liberty in break up our ranks, but we may not yet dismiss Amendment,” by Mary Grew, President of the 


Its influence on Biblical criticism,- 


n of even the citizenship of the Negro 


aid, education, land. Our long crusade for him is by r. w. Hume ; on “Temperance,” by elizar. h 
; not therefore really and fully ended. We may M. Powell ; one (probably) on “ The Sixteenth 


y. oi " the future. We have nothing to fear. of races,—on questions of Constitutional and Inter- at one time likely to succeed. 


. s5ion is nine points in the law. We ran this national Li 


i promoting & ciGGpci* study ol* The lftst tiulf of 186o &od the first of I860, oift} 1184o. If an A.nti-SlavGry Society 


break up onr ranks, bnt we may 
; our care nor lessen our interest 


tile T you and I- (Applause). They come to History, of the duties of a citizen and his relation justly be termed the darkest hoars of the Rebel- to rouse aud educate the people, to wateh and urge 

a to learnhf* 8 our ideas 'our' 1 manners' 1 and t0 Government and Daw,—in rousing the Church lion. The hot enthusiasm of battle was over, forward their leaders toward emancipation, such 

J ' Js ; and if we arTof th^riXt spiriTw^shall from lts lo ng sleep and broadening its idea of its Mens’minds were weary and confused. Oldpreju- an organization was jnst as much needed in 1865, 

1 Rot only the Ethiopian but the Mongolian own function,-on the study of Ethics,-in the dices began to revive. There was no donbt that to argue the claim for suffrage and to make the 

Americans. We will mould them all into development of Democratic Institutions, and re- the loyal North disavowed Johnson. But it was Nation willing to do its duty on this point 


t yet dismiss Amendment,” by Mary Grew, President of the - 
Pennsylvania Woman Snffrage Association; 


ans—Jet them come. The mission of this 
• 13 to establish a cosmopolitan nation, the 
land most comprehensive illustration of 
11 y of the human race the world has ever 


lognizing the rights of the masses,—in drawing at- for some time matter o 


> the rights of Woman and hastening could be rallied unanimously and promptly enough would excuse Abolitionists from organized effort 


irs of the Rebel- to rouse aud educate the people, to watch and urge While this generation lasts It is probable the “ Birth Days,” a poem by Rev. John T. Sargent; 
battle was over, forward their leaders toward emancipation, snch negro will need the special sympathy of his friends. “Friends Among the Indians,” a letter from the 
ifused. Oldpreju- an organization was just as much needed in 1865, The victim of cruel prejudice, of long disfran- Omaha Agency, by Dr. Edward Palvter ; a syn- 
as no donbt that to argue the claim for suffrage and to make the chisement, of accumulated wrongs, debarred for opsis of a paper entitled “Limitations,” read by 
son. But it was Nation willing to do.its duty on this point. centuries, not only from book education bnt from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe before the Boston Redi- 

doubt whether it Anv suggestions, anv line of argument which that better education of business and social life, eal Club, and of the subsequent Conversation; 


it long straggle under heavy disadvantages, and a synopsis of a paper, by CoL T. W. Higgin- 


their recognition—its influence in all these chan- to prevent fatal steps, which c 


holding Hithertohehas more than redeemedall we pledged son entitled “Literature in a Republic,” given be- 
— him for; has far outran the most sanguine hopes fore the Brooklyn Woman’s Clnb, and the Woman’s 


file i,J y S' a d for the black man that he had got 
T (1e e tr aek just now. (Applause), 
his 1 w D6Re Tilton had had no need to “ cudgel 


ue whether their nels only future History can fitly measure. never be retraced. The immediate and overwhelm- themselves together, twenty-five years ago, was n™ 101 • “ , t J o no, ana tne Woman s 

,r otherwise. He The results of the movement in this country have ing influence of the Executive was brought to bear unnecessary and superfluous effort; an interfer- gP R8 a “- God has made him the cornerstone on Club of Boston. The May number wiii also con- 

that he had got bee n as great as anywhere else. But though with success in many quarters. Beside this, the e nce with the ordinary educators and leaders of "inch alone the Nation s safety conkl res With tain choice literary selections ; “Boston Sketches;” 

lanse )- thoughtMmen did not doubt the effect, there was, surrender of forfeited estates to their foraer and the people which there was no emergency to jus- fearful exactness this stone which the budders re- “Philadelphia Sketches;’ and “Sketches from 


thoughtful men did not doubt the effect, there w 


fearful exactness this stone which the builders ri 


“Philadelphia Sketches;” and “Sketches from 


a reminiscence. In the city of Rich) 


, ge ! before 1861, no trustworthy test of its full measure, rebel owners—the wholesale pardon of rebels, and tify. i r , , . . .. | ... ... ,, . .. 

f RlC1 - We had seen the movement break -real parties other similar acts were productive of most disas- Had the whole body ol Abolitionists remained and plundered, Cod put it into his power to pay together with other valuable and interesting 

sound, . he move o P _ ___ —tiw infi,,™™ lmsipnine-an.l nerfeet- us back, by the very intellectual light and moral ter. Though less frequent, our readers mu 


jeeted became the head of the corner. Stripped Washington,” by our former correspondents; 


1 attention was attracted by 


^fion’ , goiQ g.” and then he saw a woman on the t0 Pieces, tear asunder powerful sects, destroy 


e done no power could together, their influence 


with her three children, who were colossal reputations, abasing the proud and lifting recall them. Slowly, with hesitation and much ing reconstruction, 


; and perfect- us back, by the very intellectual light and moral ter. Though less frequent, our readers n 
> from suffer- strength which the movement in his behalf gave to fully assured that The Standard's visits v 


different States of the Union, and the up the humble and making the whole land heavt 


be )j ad aD fl ag looked down upon it. At that time 
but t| l0 Sw ° r n an oath to devote his life to nothing 
s foo d b a b°lition of slavery. After the war, he 
ll0ist th l i be side of Gen - Anderson and helped 
bfir ed flag upon Sumter, and then he remem- 
of t )f aceue of his earliest manhood. The 
tovei of t ! 6 Hepublie fell to the earth, to reach the j 
8 gai a f . Re despised and downtrodden, and when 
Maii S(b j 1Sed > it lifted all to a common, level. (Ap- ! 

. hn«» ■ . - - . ■ ’ i 


the North roused itself for this ing and the country from bloodshed and loss, would us, far more than » 


with angry convulsion, still beyond a leavening second battle. The Rebel Convention of August, have outrun the most sa 
of public sentiment, a few changes in State Law, 1866, in Philadelphia, will be remembered, which have disbanded in 1865, 
and one or two triumphs in party politics more drew into its ranks even the Chairman of the Na- would have beeu most dif 
than balanced, apparently, by gain on the opposite tional Republican Committee, Mr. Raymond, with Belittle the influence c 


of August, have outrun the most sanguine imagination. To 
ired, which have disbanded in 1865, events have shown us, 
of the Na- wonld have been most disastrous. 
m#nd, with Belittle the influence of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 


strength which the movement in his behalf gave to folly assured that The Standard's visits will not 
us, far more than we ever sacrificed for him. And be less welcome than hitherto. We are cheered 
now, nnder that same Providence, we owe him by many expressions of hearty interest and cor- 
vietory. The heavy debt of centuries is doubled, dial good will. All the subscribers to TheAnti-Sla- 
Bankrupt debtors we grant him nothing we ad- very Standard will be furnished with The 
mit him to nothing. Penitent for a guilty past, Standard ; and we cordially Invite the renewal of 


ties tones to other prominent members of the party. It is al- ety as much as you will, still in that dark night of grateful for a triumphant and undeserved present, all, and the name of 


ss. Indeed sometimes it seemed most too kind a construction to say of the conduct 1865 and 1866 and 1867 the issues were 


welcome a wronged equal to the full enjoyment from all sneb as are willing to lend cooperation in 


3ur being now late, the meeting^djourned- Ut the loyal readiness of the ma. 'es. 


as if the Siave Power grew f^er tlian its oppo- ofsach a Repuiican leader as Senator ^essenden the odds too unequal, the hour too perilous to of a Nationality and a civilization which, under All 

neat. In 1861 the most sanguine were surprised of Maine, that he hesitated between loyalty and allow ns to withdraw any weight, however slight Cod mysteriously, he has done more to save and which 


which could help hold tue country back from fatal [perfect than we have. Far deeper than our J past victories introduce ns. 






COMMEMORATIVE MEETING- 


Continued from First Page. 
with her work on “ Immediate, not gradual Eman¬ 
cipation.” The old abolitionists of Pennsylvania 
had formed a Society with Franklin" at its head, the 
object of which was “ to protect the rights of those 
unlawfully seized and held in bondage, as well as 
to promote the best interests of the colored peo¬ 
ple around ns but this was of liLtle avail, when 
slavery was legalized. The abolition of slavery in. 
the west Indies grew out of Elizabeth Heyrick’s 
book ; and she mentioned it the more because she 
was a woman. At that time Benjamin Lundy was 
Editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
and lie took a copy of that book to William Lloyd 
Garrison who resolved thenceforth to devote his 
laboi's to that great work. She hoped that there 
would be prepared a history of the progress of the 
movement from its inception to'Its consummation. 
It seemed fitting, on an occasion like this, to make 
some allusion to the steps by which we have 
reached this great event. 

REMARKS BY CHARLES C.- BURLEIGH. 


If I could give voice to the feeling which is in 
my heart, I know not whether it would be a voice 
of gladness or of sadness. If we think only of 
ourselves and of our companions in this great 
work, the finishing of which we eome to commem¬ 
orate, I know not but we might indeed be op¬ 
pressed with a sense of sadness, were it not that 
we believe in the immortality of that spirit which 
has been acting in the form of our organization ; 
that we believe in a metempsychosis which will 
manifest that spirit acting in other forms in the 
years to come. We who have been standing 
together in this conflict of more than thirty years ; 
we who have together paused at times to drop a 
hasty tear over the form of a fallen comrade only 
to gather up the strength that seemed to emanate 
from the spirit that left that form, and to push 
forward to new straggles and achievements, are 
not to leave the field of reform and the contest for 
human progress when we separate here. The 
spirit that lias achieved the deliverance of the 
slave shall yet achieve the enfranchisement of 
womanj the abolition of caste, the triumph of the 
great principle of the sanctity and supremacy of 
simple manhood irrespective of accidents and ap¬ 
purtenances. Therefore the sadness of parting is 
allayed by the confident hope of reunion. The 
funeral anthem over the death of the expiring 
Society swells out into a peal of joyous anticipation 
of the coming of that glad day for whose dawn 
this organization lias been laboring. 

Nor can we on such a day as this fail to remem¬ 
ber those whose bodily presence among ns would 
be so grateful, but who can only look down upon 
ns from that higher sphere to'which they have 
gone. I will not say to reap their reward for 
labor here, but for nobler and more efficient labor 
there. We remember those men and women who 
consecrated their time and talents and substance 
in our cause. I look to those granite peaks, from 
which I can almost believe gazes upon us the 
spirit of Rogers, who gave his genius, professional 
ability and social influence to the emancipation of I 
the enslaved in every respect. I remember the 
Winslows, the Dennetts, the Parkers, the Jack- 
sons, and many others, the mention of whose names 
is unnecessary in addressing an assembly in whose 
hearts their memories are consecrated. Aud may 
I say that though they are not with ns in the body 
we can feel their presence as certainly as if their 
hands could still grasp ours. 

“ Is it a dream that such as these look down. 

And tilth their bleseing our rejoicing crown 5 

As I listened, to the missi ves which have come to 
us, greetings from Congressmen, Vice-Presidents, 
Secretaries of State, men eminent in literary and 
political life, I could but contrast the end with the 
beginning. Men now greet our triumph, and re- 
loihe in tha oMii'evement of that victory which 
endeavored to make impossible, 
'•’a& eceasion- Qif the burning of| 
e had an utterance from one 
’eered us to-day; the Poet 
. 'ted that though it should 
stand until its walls should crumble from decay, 
this struggle would continue until then. 

But we to-day, not waiting, for the slow crumb¬ 
ling of strong walls, not waiting for the lapse of I 
years, or the life-time of generations, are per¬ 
mitted in the good providence of God to stand to¬ 
gether to join in congratulation for the achieve¬ 
ments not merely of the work we had then in view, 
the breaking of the chains of chattel bondage, but 
the lifting up of the emancipated chattel to be a 
sharer in the sovereignty-of the grandest nation 
whose destiny is to fill the pages ot future history. 
(Applause). 

REMARKS BY HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 

Hon. Georgb W. Julian of Indiana said : I do 
not remember the time when I was not the friend 
of impartial freedom and equal rights for all men, 
and I may add, for all women. (App). I have given 
the strength of my manhood and the best years of 
my life,through thick and thin, through good rep - 
and through evil report, in that, direction. I wa 
so far a fanatic twenty years ago as to defend the 
Abolitionists of the United States upon the floor 
of the House of Representatives, against the cal¬ 
umnies of slave-holders who have since gone 
down under the damnation of history as traitors to 
the land that gave them birth. (Applause) 

We are here this morning to exchange congrat¬ 
ulations and rejoicing over a great national event. 

But in the midst of this rejoicing the sentiment of 
sadness it seems to me, naturally wells up in the 
hearts of men. The South of to-day has a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to the South of nine years ago. 

But all oar troubles are the legitimate fruits of 
our own failure at the proper time to do the duty 
before ua I thought early in the war that Con¬ 
gress ought to confiscate the great landed estates 
of the rebel leaders, and parcel them out among 
our soldiers and sailors, of the army and navy, as 
ility, aud a fit chas- 
If that duty had j 
'e been spared the 
ited regions of sla- 
md of the war that 
we should have punished some of the most con¬ 
spicuous of the rebel leaders. I never demanded 
vengeance, but I asked for the ordinary adminis¬ 
tration of justice against most extraordinary na¬ 
tional criminals ; and it seems to me to-day a pitia¬ 
ble thing that since the close of the war not a man 
has been punished, confessing to the other nations 
of the earth that treason is not a crime worthy to 
be punished. I think we have made another mis¬ 
take in hurrying these rebel districts back Into the 
Union. I thought they should go through a course 
of probation and pupilage which would in the 
course of years have prepared them for admission 
into the Uuited States. These were miserable 
es ; but we have triumphed over all the 
es of our civil and military leaders hitherto 
•elleve we shall triumph still further. I can- 
leve that we shall be permitted now to halt 
?raud march of events in which God is so 
guiding this nation to Liberty. 

ABBT Kelley Foster referred to the bill 
■ed by Mr. Julias in Congress, giving 
ans to the co ored men of the Southfmak- 
mdependent, and enabling them to vote 
d not in subjection to Democratic masters • 
essed her regret that he was not to return 


to-day, and gave a sketch of his efforts in the 
formation of tlie'Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society 
and subsequently of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. To those accustomed to labor in the 
Anti-Slavery cause, aud wlio were accustomed to 
threats and denunciations, it was strange to hear 
naught now but greetings and congratulations. In 
congratulating each ot her upon the results of onr 
work, it should not lie forgotten that whatever 
offerings we have laid upon the altar, it has blessed 
us far more than we have blessed it. Although 
we disband the American Anti-Slavery Society 
to-day, other fields are white with the harvest, 
waiting the thrusting in of our sickle to reap, and 
there we shall labor in faith and in hope until our 
mission here shall be ended. 

Mrs. A. K. Foster said that, although slavery 
had been apparently abolished by the war, it was 
because slavery had before been attacked in its 
citadel, and the country had become prepared for 
its abolition. At the time when the Governor of 
Georgia offered a reward for the head of William 
Lloyd Garrison, he was a young man in a garret 
who, with a colored boy, were alone carrying c 
the war against slavery ; but “one shall chase 
thousand aud two put ten thousand to flight," and 
to-day the work is accomplished. She proceeded to 
speak of the change which would take place from 
the disbanding of this Society, with regard to its 
organ. The Anti-Slavery Standard; that that 
paper under its present editor would still be de¬ 
voted to reform, to be known hereafter as The 
Standard. 

Rev. Henry Highland Garnett. —It would be 

seless for me to deny that I share largely in the 
feeling pervading this audience to-day, of mingled 
gratification and regret; gratification that slavery 
no longer exists ; regret that this society is now to 
be dissolved. I could wish that the Society should 
continue until not a slave should bread on the soil 
of the Western Continent, and wherever slavery 
may exist in the world, until it shall be abolished. 

I feel as the poet felt when he said, “Woodman, 
spare that tree, touch not a single bough." I see 
here to-day some of the same men and women 
whom I saw Upon this platform thirty-three years 
ago, when I made my maiden speech in this cause. 
Their hair, then black, is now gray ; their forms, 
then elastic, are now bowed with advancing years. 

I remember on that occasion that woman’s appear¬ 
ing upon the platform was greatly objected to. 
But one of those who objected took occasion to 
quote some lines, and suddenly stopped. “Go 
on,” said Mrs. Foster, then Abby Kelley; but find¬ 
ing that he would not, she finished the quotation : 


Bi'joya 


For Justice done at last I 
The Freedman have a voice i 
With us are freely cast 
Their votes, their will, their social lot, 
Nor claim we aught which they may not. 


and that was the last we heard of that objection. 
(Applause). At that time our lriend Mrs. Mott 
was in the prime of her womanhood. Mr. Doug¬ 
lass was then a Methodist preacher. Our friend, 
Mr. Phillips, I do not remember— 

Mr. Phillips.— -I was in Europe. 

Mr. Garnett.—I f he had not been.in Europe, 
he would have been there. (Applause). I remem¬ 
ber that in early times the Abolitionists were di¬ 
vided as to the measures to be adopted for the 
overthrow of slavery ; some adhering to moral 
suasion, and others believing that physical force 
would be necessary ; that slavery could not be 
abolished until it should be washed out with blood, 
and the slave should himself with the bayonet 
write his own history in the hearts of this people. 
It seems that God in his providence has adopted 
both measures. Now that the last crowning act 
has been accomplished, the blotting out of the last 
vestige of slavery from our Constitution, we may 
well say, -‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace.” (Applause). 

Mrs. Mott remarked that she had always taken 
pleasure in listening to remarks from Robert Pur¬ 
vis, Frederick Douglass, and other half-colored 
men, but she thought the hin^u-or tho the 

better she liked it. (Laughter and applause.) She 
believed that, the overthrow of slavery had been' 
accomplished,, not by carnal weapons, but through 
moral means which have been mighty through 
God for the pulling down of the stronghold. She 
alluded to the discussions by Theodore D. Weld 
and others in the Lane Theological Seminary, and 
the continued agitation which had so instructed 
the nation that when the rebellion broke out the 
nation became one great Anti-Slavery Meeting 
aud demanded the Proclamation of Emancipation, j 
And although the nation was long in reaching the. 
full results, we may have strong confidence that 1 
Truth is mightier than the sword, and should be 
careful how we admit that the consummation was 
through the battle-field. 

C. C. Burleigh reminded the Society that Abby 
Kelley Foster used to warn the people that un¬ 
less they yielded to the voice of truth, “ blood 
would flow to the horses’ bridles.” He then re¬ 
lated an anecdote of which he had been reminded 
by the expression of Mrs. Mott, of a little girl who 
was called in by ber teacher, when she was running 
on a hot sunny day) “ Maria, iu immediately; 

nmo wm be scorched black.” “I don’t care,” 
was the reply, “the blacker I am the better 
my mother will like me. ” (Laughter). 

Edward M. Davis said that since 1835 he had 
been a member of this Society. Looking over the 
past, he had ielt a continual rejoicing rather than 
solemnity. At one point, he had felt rather sol¬ 
emn, when opportunity was offered for prayer, 
and there was no response ; which, he presumed, 
grew out of the fact that we had learned to do our 
praying for ourselves. The course of the Society 
of late seemed like a sort of Aladdin’s lamp. We 
used to have rows of policemen. It is now turned 
into bunches of flowers. What poetic justice in 
replacing Jefferson Davis in the Senate by a black 
man ! And many other similar instances might 
be recalled. It all arises frqm the foolishness of 
preaching, from the platform, the pulpit, the press, 
and through social intercourse everywhere. Now 
that we disband, it is simply to renew our harness 
lor new efforts ; and now that every man has the 
right to vote, we shall widen the field and confer 
the franchise also upon every woman. Mr Davis 
concluded by reading a letter from Robert Purvis 
who had been prevented by illness from attend- 


So utands, fulfilled, at length. 
God's purpose In our dssd, 
To add a social strength 
To those whom he had freed i 


Those, onoe enslaved, m 


Then give to God the praise; 
Great Father of os all I 
Who thus the weak doth raise 


Mrs. Mott proposed to offer a resolution of 
thanks to some of those who had spent their lives 
in this cause ; but was reminded of the words of 
Theodore D. Weld : “ Let us as Abolitionists strike 
a level above which no one shhll raise his head. 
Let us drop a curtain behind which every one shall 
work;” and would therefore forbear to offer the 
resolution. 


Mr. Ray added to the list of names of former 
associates, that of Henry Grew, who had left 
daughter to wear his mantle. (Applause). 

The President recommended the advice of 
Whittier, that we should not link with the cause 
the name of any human being, but to thank God, 
and to recognize his hand alone. (Applause). Of 
course we shall each recognize Lundy aud Garri- 
is the pioneers whose names America will add I 
to the benefactors of the world ; but when we 
have done that let us stop the catalogue. * 

The following hymn, written for the occasion, 
was then sung : 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


ary Grew, added to the names quoted 
irlbigh, that of Evan Lewis of Phiiadel- 
ae of the early friends of the cause, whose 
* not spared to witness the triumph of j 


AH Hull! This glad deers#. 

By which ths Freedman stands 
Crowned with his Liberty! 

Ana holding in his Lands 

The guerdon of his social rlghtl 

Attained through many a morel fight! 


To Hut,—to Hot alone, be given 
Due prslee from all, ou Earth, iu Heaven I 
SPEECH OP FREDERIOK DOUGLASS. 

Frederick Douglass said : I share the senti¬ 
ments I have heard expressed here. I am less 
disposed, however, to unite In eulogistic references 
to the labors of this Society, and in regrets at its 
discontinuance, than in rejoicings over the accom¬ 
plishment of its work. I seem to myself to be 
living in a new world. The sun does not shine as 
it used to. I am living iu an entirely new atmos¬ 
phere. One of the wonderful things connected 
with this great revolution through which we have 
passed, and are passing, is the completeness of 
the work. While the reformers in other countries 
have been compelled to be content with half mea¬ 
sures, favoring the objects that they sought, here 
we have a reform absolutely complete. Who 
could have imagined ten years ago, 
years ago, what has occurred ? Ten years ago I 
walked among men with ray head erect, ready to 
meet indignation with indignation, denunciation 
with denunciation, hard words with hard words. 

T went abroad at that time for insult and for buf¬ 
feting on every hand ; and there was seldom an 
occasion that I couldnot find it. Now I go abroad 
among men to find that civility is the rule, and in¬ 
sult the exception. The people in the street look 
different to me from what they used to. The old 
elements of malice and hate and contempt that I 
once saw written in the faces of men, seem mostly 
to have disappeared. It is a great change, a vast, 
a wonderful, an amazing change to me. I used 
.to say, when called upon to speak on the subject 
of slavery, that I felt the poverty of language. 
Words were insufficient, were weak, tame, worth¬ 
less, to describe the unutterable horror of that re¬ 
lation that doomed a man to the condition of 
slavery. A slave to-day,—to-morrow—for all the 
days of one’s life ;—wbat words either of earth or 
hell could portray the deep damnation of such a 
lot? But I am equally at a loss to-day for words 
to express my sense of the great triumph of jus¬ 
tice and liberty that this association has been so 
largely instrumental in achieving. Not only the 
slave emancipated, but a personal liberty bill, a 
civil rights bill, admitted to give testimony in 
courts of justice, given the right to sit on juries, 
the right to vote, eligible not only to Congress 
but to the Presidential chair—all for a class stig¬ 
matized but a little while ago as worthless go.bds 
and chattels to all intents and purposes, but now 
regarded as men, and not only men bat men among 
men, equal to any, feeling like men, recognized as 
such before the law, and beginning to be recog¬ 
nized as such even by the party that has endeav¬ 
ored to crash us. 

One of the dangers of this change is in the 
temptation that is to come to the colored vote 
hereafter from the Democratic party. To secure 
the colored vote of the South, how nicely they 
will argue 1 They will say to the negro, “ Before 
this great revolution took place, we were of course 
against your enfranchisement, as were the Repub¬ 
licans also at heart; we were opposed to any 
change ; but now that it has come, and not from 
any love for you entertained by the Republican 
party, but as your emancipation was a mHiiA’i? 
necessity, your enfranchisement was a political 1 
necessity ; we accept it; and we are as good 
friends of yours to-day as are the Republican party, 
and a great deal better.” And as poor men are 
so unfortunate in their constitution that they are 
generally more grateful for favors to come than 
for favors past, (applause) many of them will pro¬ 
bably bow down by-and-by to the Democratic 
leaders who will know how to tempt them. 

But I rose merely to apologize for not speaking ; 
for I am suffering from hoarseness and am hardly 
able to speak. Yon may ask why I came here if I 
did not mean to speak. In fact I could ... ■§ 
well keep away from here. I know no place in the 
world where to-day I could be half as happy 
here; to see these faces; to hear these voices; 
and these faeesbring up other faces to memory 
dear but passed away. If I kuow any one name 
than another of modern times worthy to be 
reverently and affectionately mentioned here to¬ 
day, it is the name of him who has recently passecl 
away, »ua wnose widow has given ns this morning, 
such reminiscences of the past as to cause our 
hearts to burn ;—I refer to James Mott, (Applause), 
one of the most devoted friends of the cause that 

I ever knew ; always happy, but I have never_ 

him look more happy at any time than when I have 
seen him standing in the great congregation under 
a tent in the West holding the bonnet of his be¬ 
loved wife while she plead the cause of the Ameri¬ 
can slave as none other could plead it at that time. 

The name of Francis Jackson comes up, and 
that serene loving face passes before me to-day. 

But I must not go into details. I thank you even 
for the chance to sit upon this platform, to look in 
your faces, and to mingle'myjoy and my thanksgiv¬ 
ing with yours for the great deliverance that has 
been wrought out. 

The only thing that makes me solemn on this oc¬ 
casion is the fact that the black man is now abso¬ 
lutely thrown on his own responsibility; that by 
the acts of the government under which he lives, 
by his emancipation and bis perfect enfranchise¬ 
ment, he is stripped of every apology for any sort 
of lack of manhood or of usefulness in society. I 
sometimes tremble when I think what the future 
may reveal in our case. And I wish to say here 
to those of my complexion, that if twenty-five 
years hence the colored man in the United States 
shall not have greatly advanced from his present 
condition, it will go hard with him. We most 
either go forward or fallback. All that I have 
ever' asked for the colored man of the United 
States is just what he now has, absolute fair play 

If he can stand up, well. If he falls down aud 
disappears, I have sometimes been tempted to 
Equally well. No man has a right to live unless he 
can live by the powers which God in his wisdom 
has given him. We must depend on ourselves 
make our own record, make our own future 1 
have no donbt that we will, or at least but few 
shadows of doubt. 

We have already made vast progress. 

hundred years ago it was thought to be ne__ 

by a pious missionary in the British Westlndies 
to write a book of 200 pages to prove that it was 
right in the sight of God to baptize a negro. 
(Laughter). It was not a question entirely free 
from difficulty. It was the theory that baptism was 
a rite only to be administered to free moral agents, 
men who could decide for themselves their own 
course of conduct; and a negro, It was said, was 
not a person in that sense, but property ; and it 
never could be acceptable in the sight of God to 
baptize mere property. And Dr. Godwin actually . , 
proved that although the negro was property, he tli 
was also a person. Thank heaven, we have proved 


My friend Garnett alluded to the fact that thirty 
years ago I was a methodist preacher. I hope he 
(lid not intend this congregation to understand that 
to be a Methodist preacher at that time was to be 
an enemy to the Anti-Slavery cause, or that it was 
I prima facie evidence of being against the slave. 
Yet undoubtedly it was so at that time ; for all 
over the country the Methodist preachers were 
considered opposed to the Anti-Slavery movement; 
although I meet a great many now who tell me 
that this whole revolution has been wrought out 
by the prayers of the Methodist church. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) But in my own case, I was as much of an 
Abolitionist thirty years ago as at any time sinee ; 
and when a Methodist preacher and local exhorter, 
1 was as denunciatory of slavery as at any time 
~ : ~~e. I have seen great improvement in Ameri- 
miniSters, white as well as colored ; but I have 
never seen on our Anti-Slavery platform daring 
the last thirty years, a single Methodist bishop, 
white or black. I rejoice that we have one here 
to-day. 

It is very difficult now to find pro-slavery minis¬ 
ters anywhere. Even the old arguments drawn 
from the Bible of the divinity of slavery are no 
longer referred to. That “ Cursed be Canaan ; i 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren,’ 
which used to knock our black logic all into pi 
for you know we were never given to abstract 
reasoning, but were of a race willing to work two 
hundred years and take our pay iu religion alone, 
and going to heaven when we died. The text was 
all sufficient to upset our theory as to human rights; 
but it didn’t upset mine enough to keep me from 
running away. (Laughter). I confess that such 
is the force of education that I did feel a little 
mean in taking leave without bidding the old mas¬ 
ter “ good bye. ” I remembered that servants were 
commanded to be obedient unto their masters, 
and I had been taught that if I wanted to get to 
heaven when I died, I must obey that command. 

It troubled me a little; but I kept on running, 
(Laughter), and after I got North I thonght it was 
not worth while to go back again. 

One of the resolutions proposes to give thanks 
to God, and none especially to men. I like to 
thank men. I like to thank the people I see. 
Those people who give all their thanks to God I 
have a suspicion of. Not that I suspect at all, John 
G. Whittier ; but.I have no sort of sympathy with 
that kind of religion that expresses its devotion to 
God by neglect of tbeir fellows. All through the 
Anti-Slavery struggle, men have asked, “Do you 
love the Lord ?” who showed no love to their 

I want to express my love to God aud 
gratitude to God, by thanking those faithful men 
and women, who have devoted the great energies 
of their souls to the welfare of mankind. It is only 
through such men and such women that I can get 
any glimpses of God anywhere. (Applause). I 
want, not to fall down and worship them, but to 
express my gratitude and my affeetion for them. 

I don’t want to part from you at all; and I am 
glad to know that we are to unite in other works, 
and that though the form of this association shall be 
dissolved, the spirit which animates it, which has 
given it the power to rock this country from end 
|to end, and to rivet the attention of the American 
people upon the wrongs of the slave for nearly 
forty years, at a time when it is so hard to ke,ep 
the mind fixed upon any great movement for any 
considerable time,—that spirit is to continue its 
activity through new instrumentalities, first for the 
Indian, whose condition to-day is the saddest chap¬ 
ter of our history. The most terrible reproach 
that can be hurled at this moment at the head of 
American Christianity and civilization, is the fact 

that there is a general consent all over this_ 

try that the aboriginal inhabitants of this country 
should die out in the presence of that Christianity 
and civilization. Why is it to die out ? It is be-1 
cause the American people at an early day took 
the same attitude towards the Indian as towards 


negroes than for themselves; for wlmt was to save 
the souls of the musters and to cleanse them fr< 
this wickedness seemed not to have been thought 
of. Hard as it was for our friends to meet the 
wild and brutal opposition of the baser sort, they 
must have been more wounded by conscientious, 
kind, and well-meant opposition, aud that must 
have been harder to encounter and to bear. The 
Christian heart seemed to be against them. The 
Christian chnrch, as it existed, was shut against 
them. Everywhere they were set in the sharpest 
opposition to all that builds up society. And when 




later we were obliged to dismiss this view, and see 


that they were trying to build and to do a good j 
work, they seemed to have no materials to do it i 
with. To create free institutions seemed to be i 
like angling for the stars of heaven ; and we for- i 
got that “ the stars in their courses fought against ; 

Bisera. ” (Applause). 

It is a good lesson for us all to remember how i 
wide and how sure are those heavenly oracles. I i 
suppose the country at large will feel every year ' 
more and more its great indebtedness to this Anti- < 

Slavery party, because that party really saved us every senator and every R 6 r> • “ v u ° n gres,' 
from impending wreck, in danger, that none else it into the heart of the ve , entat fre. t 
knew so well, to the liberties of the nation. How portion of the cardinal law nr*!! 6 ' II mai-i 


from representation by mADonstitutiOn or 1789. 
That exclusion has kept the tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife busy upon oar borders, and the 
Western sky lurid with the glare of savage war¬ 
fare. The only thing that has saved the negro is 
first the interest of his master, and now his being 
brought into the American body politic. And onr 
energies are not only to be devoted to this, but to 
the interests of suffering humanity everywhere 
and of woman too, for whose cause we can now 
labor upon a common platform. (Applause). 

REMARKS BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Julia Ward Howe said: I was afraid there 
would be no room for so small a person as myself i 
here this morning, and as the proceedings went on 
my heart became very foil, and I thought I had 
many things to say if I had time to utter them; 
but now that room is made for me I confess that I 
rejoice with trembling; because I never m»t these 
friends of ours that I am not made aware of this : 
that while they were doing their Father’s business 
so sedulously, they did something, without knowing 
it, for themselves .-—they acquired some very val¬ 
uable accomplishments. They acquired the art ol 
confronting audiences of people and finding a sort 
inspiration in the variety of faces and the variety 
of minds and hearts there indicated : they learned 
to marshall their thoughts ; to be always armed 
and equipped and on the alert ; and those of us 
who have not had that training are very deficient in 
these qnalities. 

I think we 


could our liberties be safe, how could we enjoy 
free institutions, with slavery recognized in our 
midst ? How, when we were disposed to ignore 
the doctrine of universal human freedom, could 
freedom be secure? What foundation 
had it to rest upon ? We might as well expect to 
enjoy life and property in a community of thieves 
and cut-throats, as to enjoy a continuance of i 
own liberty without the freedom of the blacks. 

One word about the next decade which comes 
before us now and looks us in the face. The last 
one has contained so unparalleled an experience 
that I feel many anxieties to see how the next 
come up to it. It has been said that we de¬ 
stroy. We have been digging; and digging comes 
before building. We have dog a great and deep 
foundation. Sometimes we see in a city like New 
York, such foundations, laid for a grand super¬ 
structure ; but the enormons fortune of one year 
by uncertain investments is gone the next; and 
then these foundations remain, piteous to look at, 
boarded up and mouldering, and nothing comes of 
them. We have laid an immense foundation. I 
hope it is not to be boarded np and to moulder, 
but that we shall go on to build upon it a super¬ 
structure more glorious than we are now able to-| 
anticipate. 

Some things are goiug to help us to build better 
than we knew before. There are relations yet un¬ 
recognized in government, making possible a 
wider freedom than society has yet known. There 
is a certain diamond cement to be supplied in 
bolding the stones closer together ; and our daugh¬ 
ters are to be polished corners in the temple of I 
State. The building stones have only been blocked 
out as yet, but the polish the time that is coming 
will be sure to give them. 

One word more, of the religion of my youth. 
When I now look back upon it, it seems to have- 
been a sort of “ Hands off” from every pressing 
and useful reform. I am glad to see that new dis¬ 
pensation, in which it has become “Hands on” to 
every work that ought to be done. Religion 
now in sympathy with labor. It is labor. And we 
are to go on and be promoted to a Paradise of all 
energies, to be in communion with the saints of all 
work. 

The audience then united 
ing: 

HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


we all bear the scars of that?* 1 ' W u, 
now that phase is ended ° nr 
begins ; the war of civili Zafi ! M U) e w a > 
ianthropy, of labor, ofmutj’ 
of social influence,-all these U ° u ' 
over the grave with flower^ ?' 

memories, to inaugurate a 
be labor, progress, educatil fQt «fe th® 1 
respect, love for man, jusUc ° n ’ 


>r!fc r0 f"“! ti0n of fi *au ci , 




' ot H 


President Lincoln abolished*!?^ 0 * I* 
institution of slavery ceased t“ ' D8til C 
system of slavery remained as it w 6Xlst C' 
mgramed into the hearts ofl? 8 ' 
yet no organic law had laid it,J a Ne, 


Fifteenth Amendment is the w 6r the bV 
It puts Anti-SIaverv ast ctY '"- 


puts Anti-Slavery into the h! 
ment. It seats Anti-Slavery in , of l bel 
White House. It puts itat SeLXV ha ^ 
of the government n ® a(1 of n, OL 


portion of the cardinal law of the i 11 ‘“^'es 
whole force of the government ; s ^ % 


side No longer is it a question of^ *1 

local prejudices, of incidental eusH State ia« 

central power of the United State S ' Tll fo 
pledges itself to carry out thatP "N 
Emancipation to the letter, pleda ‘°'' laiBa ti< 

ei nJ W the arm. 


navy of the United States, p 1(Ja „ 0o 
influences, andjall the power of the u' !he « 
to the utter eivil and social redemnt- St 
man. ptlon °f t 

That is one great step forward i„ „ 
history. It marks a crisis in the „ 
race. Only one more thing remaiEff of 
lor woman what the Fifteenth a 
done for man. '(Annlmiaoi Ame Wn)e r , t 


'(Applause). Then weT Dt 


a Democracy, a government of 


the people, and in the interest ofalij 6 b i 


shallfc 


i singing the follow- 


the glory of the cooling of the Lord: 
He has trampled out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
stored: 


He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 

Caosvs—Glory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 


Two 


among other things, this to Mrs. 
Mott, that she even shows us how the Quakers 
fight, how the mystical sword of the spirit is best 
used and wielded. She reminds me of those Prima 
Donnas who delight the world with their magica 
voices, and wlio have made again and again their 1 
last appearance, but who are not allowed to remain 
in retirement And so I think that so long 
Mrs. Mott lives aud is able to come, she must never 
be allowed a last appearance,but must always come. 
(Applause). Or if we must lose her noble tones, 
from her not being able to speak to us, let her 
come as a silent, living statue of the great things 
that have been done and the great principles she 
has ever defended. 

And now one word about, another soldier about 
to go to his home. We all regret Mr. Julian’s re¬ 
tirement from Congress ; but we must remember 
that though the bravest soldiers and the greatest 
generals have an occasional furlough, they are al¬ 
ways recalled to the front when ,the army is to go 
forth to battle. I think that Providence allowed 
Mr. Julian to go home principally that the devil 
might not have all the good music. He has been 

Washington a good while ; and now those at his 


They have builded him an altar in the evening del 
have read his righteouB sentence by the dim and flaring lamps J 
His day is marching on. 

Choeus.—G lory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 
have read a fiery gospel writ Iu burnished rows of steel: 

'' As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal: 
Let the hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel. 
Since God is marching on.” 

Chorus.—G lory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never oaU retreat: 

- lifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat: 
y soul, to answer him I be jubilant, my feet) 

Our God is marching on. 

Choeus—G lory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 


Oh, be swift, m 


With a glory in bis be 


man, this living 

ow„ l.o r would Fite to eujoj « ^"5^ [ u,”^"’ ISBfg t 


i refreshment, 


I hope he may find it 
bat * very short one. 

I cannot but envy those who come hers with „„ 
many interesting and happy reminiscenceq in com¬ 
mon, although it is a great pleasure to hear them 
I can only supply you with a few outside reminis- 
eenses. I was a New Yorker iu the days when 
thesq things first begun, and saw how they looked 


from (the outside. It does n 


- seem to me that 01 


to the world that we are entitled to baptism. (Ap-1 mi 
plause). I 


friends measured the hopeless depth of the abyss 
around them, and the great gulf between them 
and the sympathies of the republic. I remember 
that my tender youth was bent by the harsh jnda- 
ments of good people against them. But 1 was I 
sorry that tney should make such fatal mistakes 
and that it should be so impracticable to devise 
schemes to help those unable to help themselves, 
r , ong ot b er t bj n g 8 that I was told 

is were taught ail that was neees- 
tr souls, and would go to heaven 


While God is marching on. 

Choeus.—G lory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 

SPEECH OF key. u. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham said: The song that 
has just been sung contained the first genuine 
burst of enthusiasm that I have heard in the hall 
this morning. That was magnificent. That spoke 
to the soul as it came from the soul. I cannot ac¬ 
cept this small and scattered meeting this morn¬ 
ing as giving any expression to the heartfelt feel- 
mg that characterizes this time. This hall would 
not hold them. No hall in the city would hold 
them. No hail in the country would hold the peo¬ 
ple, men aud women, white and black, who would 
come together spontaneously If they could but ex¬ 
press what was in their hearts at this time. The 
hearts themselves are not large enough to hold the 
emotions. The truth is that the time is too much 
charged with excitement for words. The crisis is 
too significant to find expression in any mortal 
speech. The past and the future are too big with 
momentous issues for any one of us to venture to 
interpret it. 

For my part I thank God and man. I thank 
man when I thank God, and I thank God when 
thank man. (Applause). The only God that 
know is a God who lives in humanity. The only 
living God that I know is the God whose heart 
throbs in history. The only indwelling God that 
know is the God who makes his shrine in earnest 
men and women. Aud when I see, all through the 
track of the past generation, and far back of that 
through the generations that have gone long be¬ 
fore, how men and women have sprung up as if a 
spark from heaven had fallen into their hearts — 
how they have stood upon their "feet and given 
voice to thoughts that were greater than that they 
had before entertained—in all that, I see a work 
ing God, a living God. I see it in the press, in 
the pulpit, iu the activities of - ’ * -* - 


When human nature, not white hum ^ 
black and white, red and yellow ! ‘ aiDre > 
Indian, or African, not masculine no » 8 !°'^ 
but all human nature together fe,Dil1 
and free, to make its own laws to f , etnanci Pa 
rules, to organize its own institutioT^' 
charge of its own afflairs, then an, ° ; 
shall we have a Democratic RbvenrmenT ^ 
Now what can this Society do more u, 
done? Slavery is an institution abolis 
government in its organic law is p]*,® , 
black man, to his civil, social, and politiS r A 
tion, what more remains to be Se ? n 
passes out of our hands, out of the ban - ni 
ordinary associations of men, and eivili,! 
takes it in charge. Za 

This is an hour for jubilee. We are 
congratulate the world. This is a time for fe 
tation, and not for complaint. We will have no 
mal foreboding. Industry has began its WO r! 
the Southern fields. Northern capital is , 
down there. The land is being opened to ah 
tivators. The black man will have his chanc 
the labor market, and his value will be felt 1 
enormous power of wealth is on his side. : 
going down there as fast as it is protected ’ 
land will be reclaimed. The resources ' 
country will be developed. The mines 
opened ; canals will be dug ; railways will! 
all over the country. The black man will holj 
erty; will have his right to the land; wil 
himself down to it by liis labor. 

Education has gone there already. Tho 
and thousands of schools cover the Southeri 
try. The Southern States are welcoming 
tion. They feel that democracy is impossibi 
a republican form of government is out of tt< 
tion, while men are ignorant There is n 
thing possible as a degraded republic, a stu] 
an inert democracy Every man and every : 
must have a mind as well qs a body, a pair o. 
and a pair of hands. There must be a brain, i 
educated one. The politicians feel it Auu 
the cause of education is bound to go on, morei 
more expeditiously, all through the South, m 
the privileges of the black man are as great aii 
those of the white man. 

And now the black man must take care of nil 
self. It is for him to say that he will accept t! 
occasion, welcome the privilege, be grateful t 
the opportunity. Let him now do his part. I 
him make himself respected. Let him be temp* 
ate; for a drunken democracy goes speedily tot 
grave. Let him be considerate of the rights 
others, while maintaining his own. Let the pa 
be wiped out. Let there be no more remembran, 
of bitterness. Let them look forward bravely u 
courageously, and their future is in their oa 
hands. . In twenty-five years more they may bat 
all parties and conditions of men in alliance wii 
them. 

It was my great pleasure yesterday to « 
that procession of blacks passing down Madis- 
Avenue. First came a double file of police, stron 
and sturdy. Those very men wlioni I h*d 80 
seen leagued against the black man, now 
with stately step as if the lords of creation ** 
moving behind. The banners greeted the 
air of that Spring day as gladly as if t° rne 
hands of victorious soldiers. German bands 
playing their finest, music for them. There Je 


barouches filled with gray-headed men, 5 


J tin 


y else ; and it seemed to me that 
■e even more considerate for the! 


The merit of this Society has been that it fore¬ 
saw tlie secret of the hour, that it felt the spirit of 
the age. It was not creative. It was receptive. 
It knew how to respond. These men and women, 
so faithful, noble, and self-consecrating, have sim¬ 
ply repeated the word which the spirit put into 
their own hearts. Shall we speak of sacrifice ? 
Who knows it ? Of hardships ? Who has had it 
to bear ? When men and women are engaged in 
any noble cause, it is such a joy, it so uplifts them 
it makes them so forgetful of poverty, and care’ 
and reproach, and shame, that the service of their 
divine Master is a privilege rather than a burden. 
It is a freedom, and not a bondage. 

It has been a long battle ; longer than we are 
apt to think. The conflict was irrepressible before 
we saw 1 n memory how many battles 

there ha rst, see the war of slavery I 

itself) a v art of our civilization, race I 

against r 
opinions, 

lowed by ;y; different political D ar- 


..eviting to see this day. And there were “ 
ranks, workingmen with soiled shoes and old ’ 
but with eyes in which glowed the light of 8 
day. I could not help thinking of the dsy “ ; 
Anthony Burns was carried out of Boston. - 
power of the United States which was the r 
forth to carry that man back to slavery, is n 
protection of the black man, as of every on® 
henceforth and forever. e yi. 

Stephen S. Foster would have felt at Jf ; 
was to fight a battle, but was unused to tbe F ce , 
ment suitable for triumph. He was not Q ^ 
tain that he ought to rejoice. He foua 
New York Herald was anxious that tl,a 
should be dissolved, and he would like t° . flB 
reason, before he aequiesed iu the disso ^ ^ 
the Society. He could see loomimg U P 1 ^ & 
ture a great work to be done. The lib®^ nflt \(- 
negro was as yet but a liberty of the la ’ 
written in the hearts of men. His free< 
result of military necessity. His enfl ’ fl “ j, B d e 1 ’ 
is the resalt of party necessity. We ha ^ ^ 
perience of liberty written only in law- co0J e * 
of prohibition in Massachusetts have . 
dead letter upon the statute-book. 01 *, jf it-' 
the statute when the law is not enforce ^ t e 
ballot was given to the negro only fr0 ®' 
cessity, be had little security for the « ^ pp- 
felt that the object to-day was to disso v ^ 
Slavery Society in form and not inm® 


tinue the battle under new forms. 


The 


without ' 


he could not be free to vote, we a a egC p 
never to lay aside onr armor until t 
well as tbe white man has the land 
can exercise an independent vote. ^ tb« 
of the land at the South are now so tew 
can combine, and shut out the land ® v ote , 
from the means of support, unless '^ e ty 
they shall dictate. He warned the ^ a£ v«‘- 
unless land should be given to the ’ $ ye* 

race which had preserved the UnI ?“’jj 3S olut‘ 0 “jj 
even in onr own day, bring about i ^ ot 
The monopoly of the soil must be bro ne gro ‘ 
that we have done will be iu vain. & 

the victim of years of plunder, and m ^ ^ Ief i w 
iame the war of words and I means of providing for himsell, be o 
sentiments. This was fol- himself. 


